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Exhibition last 
week, Mr. Walter, 


development of 
artistic taste and 
power in a nation 
was, to a great ex- 
tent at any rate, 
dependent upon 
geographical posi- 
tion and climatic 
influence. At all 
events, if he did not 
go so far as to say 


Opposite nature checked and hindered it. The | variety and force of imaginative power, but he is 
idea, of course, is not new, more especially with beyond many southern poets in warmth and 
those who are given to look for the ultimate basis | richness of atyle and imagery. The tragedies 
of intellectual movements in a philosophical | of the Italian Alfieri are as cold as ice compared 
spirit; but it was little unusual and unexpected | with “Lear” and “Othello.” “Juliet” is fall 
to Gnd this climate theory made part of a| of all the warmth of a southern nature; and this 


occasion of the kind referred to. We were ex- | prominently developed in othersof ourdramatists; 


excelled us ; “ and anless the taste of the country add force to the conviotion that we must, at all 
could be improved we conld not expect to hold ‘events, leave poetry out of the category of arts | 
our own against the prodactions of France, Italy, | influenced by climate. If we come to music, it | 
end other countries, where taste came by greater | might seem that England offered an instance of 
length of caltivation or by greater natural ad. | the trath of the theory. We are not by any) 


vantages, because there was no doubt that the 


people living in this country had great natural | even to our anonymous national melodies, it was 
disadvantages as compared with the natives of remarked by a foreign composer, on hearing 
other countries. Living under the somewhat | one of these, ihat he should bave known it to 


gloomy sky of Hogland, with the phlegmatio 


temperament of Englishmen, they had little | of feeling.” This is the characteristic of English 


chance of gaining the refinement of those who 
lived under brighter skies, So much was that 
the fact that he had seen it stated, on the 
authority of the Blae Books, that even French- 
men who came over to impart their ideas and 
knowledge to English students had found that 
& long residence in this country had the effect 
of taking out of them a good deal of the 
artistic power which they possessed.” 

This last sentence we can hardly imagine was 
intended to be taken quite seriously, in spite of 
the reference to the formidable authority of 
“ Blue Books” in regard to the decline of foreign 
artistic genius when transplanted to these 
shores. The statement reade as if it came in 
evidence from some hereditary haters of “ perfide 
Albion,” who attributed to her blighting infu. 
ence every difficulty of their career ; like the 


that favourable | good deal of difficulty in the way of Mr. Walter’s 








may be urged, perhaps, as a practical proof of 


or not? The question is rather important; for, 
if it be so, to what end are art-schools and 

Museums against the preponderating 
force of Nature? It is Mrs. Partington and the 
Atlantic over again, 

The conclusion we come to on the point will 
perhaps depend a good deal on what we agree 
to comprehend under the term“ Art.” If we 
take it as including every kind of creation and 
sesthetic expression, comprehending poetry and 
drama as well as plastic arte, we should find a 


theory. Not only is Shakspeare generally ad- 
mitted to be supreme among poetic creators, in 


for generations under its influence. Probably 
we may go so far as this with Mr. Walter, that 
@ people living in warmth, comfort, and sun- 
shine, are more likely to become beautiful in 
appearance, and to love and care about outward 
beauty, than those who are always contending 
with inclement elements and consequent priva- 
tion, and a hard struggle for existence. Heine, 
in his little poem, “ Das Meer,” where he sup- 
poses a youth and a maiden seated by the sea, and 
indulging in fancies about the different lands to 
which the ships are sailing, draws the distinction 
in two concentrated verses between the inhabi- 
tants of the tropical and the cold climate :— 
* Am Ganges duftet’s und leuchtet’s, 
Und Riesenbiume biih’n, 
Und schéne, stille Menschen 
’ Vor Lotosblamen knie’n. 
“In Lappland sind schmutzige Leute, 
Plattképig, breitmaalig und klein ; 
Sie kauern um’s Feuer und backen 
Sich Fische, und quiken und sebrein.”* 

Theee are extreme instances of the oun- 
doubted fact that on the whole the human 
growth, like other growths, loxuriates under 
warmth and light, and is stunted under the in- 
finence of cold and bleak sunless skies ; just as, 
on a smaller scale, the influence of a well. or ill. 
lighted room tells on its inhabitants, as was 
pointed out in Mr. Carl Pfeiffer’s excellent and 
practical paper on “The Sanitary Influence of 





intensity of feeling and expression is even more 
Webster and Marlowe, for example. The names | 
of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, in modern times, 


means a music-producing nation ; and in regard | 


be English, “it was so cold and destitute 


national melodies; there is no passion in them. 
Bat if we were to attribute this to the direct 
influence of climate, we should be brought up by 
the consideration cf the different character of 
the Irish national tanes, which are wild in 
expression and fall of pathos, though under much 
the same climatic influences; or by the recol- 
lection of the intensity and fire of expression 
which characterise Polish music, under no more 
favourable national influences than our own. So 
we mast pat music om one side. And if this art 
and poetry are obviously not dependent upon 
genial climatic influences for their development 
or their intensity of expression, we must con- 
clade that any climatic influence in regard to 
art must be looked for rather as affecting some 
details in its development than as hinderingf'or 
promoting the innate power and genias for art. 
prodaction. 

There is, probably, a direct inflaence in climate 
on the general characteristics and manners and 


Light,” reprinted in the last number of the 
Builder. And body and mind are too intimately 
connected for the condition of the one not to 


| act upon the other, and inflaence more or less 


the character of work which may at first sight 
seem very little connected with corporeal condi- 
tions atall. Certainly we should hardly expect 
the art of the Laplanders and of the Hindoos to 
have much resemblance, any more than their 
growth and aspect as specimens of humanity. 
Bat if we come to try to define this too 
much, and to decide what particalar inflaence 
this or that climate has upon artistic production, 
we are soon landed in contradictions and propo- 
sitions which cancel one another. In Long- 
fellow’s prose tale, “ Kavanagh,” an amusing 
reductio ad absurdwm is given of this kind of 
thing, no doubt based on what the poet had 
heard from uncongenial spirits among his own 
countrymen. A “ prospector” ofa new national 
magazine called on the schoolmaster, who is one 
of the personages of the story :— 

“ ¢] think, Mr. Churchill,’ said he, ‘ that we 
want a national literature coramensurate with 
our mountains and rivers,—commensurate with 
Niagara, and the Alleghanies, and the Great 
Lakes!" 

*Oh!’ 

*We want a national epic that shall corre- 
spond to the size of the country; that shall be 
to all other epics what Banvard’s panorama of 








external appearance of a people who have lived 
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the Mississippi is to all other paintings,—the 
in the world.’ 
*Ah!’ 

















‘ t tional d in which scope between climate and artistic success. of this journal, in which it fairly be claimed 
Ballons ipo agro poy tem ideas, and | Tropically situated peuple seem to feel intui- | that the moral importance of archi. 


to the unparalleled activity and progress of our 
le |? 

‘Of course.’ 

eliogether words and unshorn, that shall sbake 
shag uns » 

the earth, toned herd of boffaloes thundering 
over the prairies !’ 

© Precisely,’ interrapted Mr. Churchill ; * but,— 
excuse me,—are you aot confounding things 
that have no analogy? ..... Aman will not 
necessarily be a great poet because he lives near 
@ great mountain; nor, being & will he 
necessarily write better poems another 
because he lives nearer Niagara.’ 

«Bat, Mr. Churchill, you do not certainly mean 


to deny the influence of scenery on the mind. 
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‘No; only to deny that it can create genius. nature, leads to an intuitive love of such colour. men to falfil. To inform the Local 
At best, itcan only develop it. Switzerland hes|ing, and » natural perception of its oondi- Boards throughout the country of the 
need no extraordinary poet; nor, as far as 1 | tions. The other fact, that Oriental orna-| steps in each locality,— al pong 
w, have the Andes or the Himalaya Moun- mental work is mostly superior to Wester adopted, the means ant, 
gains, or the Mountains of the Moon in Africa.’” work, can hardly be attributed to direct | the cost incurred, and 
interlocutor in this little scene is of course obvious conclude that the exuberance of enimel and) to suggest, a duty annually discharged Oy © 
to every one ; but the application of Mr. Walter’s vegetable life under a ical sun has ® kind| competent officer of the . Government 
theory to art would lead to something very like of counterpart in a to exuberance | Board, How exertions were frittered away ; how 
this, if followed out unreservedly to its logical| of fancy.in the human subject. Bat, in fact, | axpenses were incurred again and again; how 
it is probable that the fancy and richness | gxperience was acquired, paid for, and disre- 
1s has been implied, however, that, with come ® of. Criesinh senenentnl te a ee acer tate: eee oe oe 
reservations, there is a relation between climatic influence, i a way very minimum advice, 
influence and art. Bat if we look at the facta, we | The Caren Pome fos att pos, ome too often deplored. In 1874 the 


shall probably come to the conclusion that this 


degree in which arckitectural style, in all cases 
in which it has been antrammelled by ion, 
has been inflaenced by this canse, is of course too 
obvious, and has been too often dwelt upon in 
the columns of the Builder, to need more than 8 | shops 
word of passing reference; but it may just be 
observed that the influence of climate on this art | ti 
has resulted merely in distinctions of architeo- 
ural treatment, not in any particular advan- 
tage of one style over another in ssthetic 
beanty or fitness, or in of effect. 
We may take the Moorish, the Greek, and the 
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t k as indicating the activity or the 
northern Gothic styles as three typical exam- | and vulgar, as our own other sbops| prise of the various authorities, there is not 
ples of architectare, showing very distinctly | can show: the workmanship is better;/a line that would any one as to the 
the influence of climate: the first being marked | but in regard to good taste is little to! choice of measures to —— The reports 
by that exuberance in colour and detail which choose, and no reason for us to humble ourselves | under the Pablic Health are generally 
seems to belong peculiarly to tropical art, where before the Parisian art workman. open to the same objection. The writers 
@ love for what is bright and glowing and full} One remark at the close of Mr. Walter’s| jose themselves in details, and seem un. 
of colour seems a part of the whole habitude of |address at Wokingham we noticed with some/ aware that there isa question of 
life; the second, the Greek, showing that | interest, inasmuch as it was of a cbaracter not interest,—for the solation of which what 
delicacy of detail and contour which could only usual in addresses delivered on such occasions. | js most requisite is the collection of broad facts. 
be effective in a very clear air and under s bright It is by no means our practice or our to| The Society of Arts held a conference, in » 
sky ; the Gothic exhibiting, in ite deep mouldings | under-rate the influence of art in the tone | 1876, on the health and sewage of 
and shadows, the natural result of the effort to| of society and giving interest to life; from proceedings of which were given in our columns, 
make architecture effective in a dull climate and | certain points of view, and taking the word io | with remarks as to the numerous inquiries of 
thick atmosphere. The differences in these sty|es, | ite broadest sense, we may echo the sentiment |the same kind which had been dispersedly 
which may really be said to be almost directly | of Goethe, “Happy is he who in eatly life has | made up to that time, and the want of a general 
traceable to climatio influence, are very known what art means.” But so much pastes | synoptical view of the information sotaally 
but they are differences of kind rather than of for art at present which in the higher sense is collested from so many various sources. The 
degree. Most architectural critics would pro- hardly worth the name, and so much mere high- | reports of the Council of the Association for 
bably concur in thinking that the northern sounding verbiage is constantly used, on occasions Preserving the Rivers and Locks of Scotland 
Gothic, considered purely as architecture, or the | like the one we have been referring to, attri-| from Pollution, dated 1875, and the Reports of 
art of expressive building, has achieved greater | buti to art, dr to “ the fine arte,” every possible the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, are cited by 
things than any other style of architecture that humanity is capable of , that! our euthors. So are the minutes of the pro 
erected under would be supposed, on the is really rather refreshing to fi a speaker | ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
theory we are discussing, to be more favourable original enough to close bis remarks on such #0 to which we have lately called attention. Last 
climatic conditions. _ occasion with a hint that , after all, art | comes the of the Committes appointed Xe 
If we look at painting, we shall again find it|is not the whole of lifes that may even | 1875 by the Government to inquire 
difficult to say that climate exerciced a marked rte yo mission for a nation than to be | into the several methods of treating town 
and unmistakable influence in developing or foremost in artistic production. Mr.|to which, as we have latel, sec, Mr. Bally 
depressing artistic power. We have the fact of | Walter cited a from Virgil in regard Denton bas raised objections tn bis recent 
the great era of painting having developed in|to the poi raher than srtistio great-| Messrs. Robinsonand Mellissobserve with justice, 
Italy; but this was on the very same soil and |ness of and suggested that possibly|«Valnable as is the matter brought together 
under nearly the same climatic conditions which | this also was the part of pss ype to take | in these publications, it is not in a form which 
surrounded the Roman progenitors of the cinque-|the lead in great political moral move-|can be utilised by sanitary authorities.” The 
cento Italians,—those very Romaus whom Mr. | ments rather than in points of artistic taste. If} object of the work before us, is to review 
Walter, in the course of bis address, cited as an|this be so, perbaps we may connect this fact ~ pede abn myo oo pointing 
example of a people devoid of artistic feeling or also with climatic influence, according out inferences for I 


imagination, curiously overlooking the obvious 








contradiction which this fact gave to his climatic | grey English weather” in the English | authors incidentally refer their own experience 
Even landscape painting, which one|character. A thoroughly life would | of the subject. cp eae oe po the book 
might suppose to be specially connected with or | have both, no doubt ; but if that were impos-| is its impersonality. We have had 
waste tn ne scenery, a: ha f able, certainly moral and political : io Ho lnpomenntit Oe are, Sees Se, 
partially illustrates Greek some deficiencies of taste, seem 4 or personal craze, into works that had involved 
scape appears to have no artistic existence ; | more healthy state possession lebour, which incladed mach informa- 
Orientals, one and all, seem, so far as we know, | of all the pverriggaber ery, oer — — — 
absolutely unable to feel or to represent land. | period, along with its moral ogy nga and| © Purifcation of Water-carried 8 

scape in art. None of the greatest landscape. | ingrained duplicity. At all events, sugges- 


painters belong to ; and (to clinch the 
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three years ago at Barking ; but the results have 
not been published, and the trials have been aban- 
doned. At Hertford the corporation have made 
an arrangement, highly favourable for the town, 
with the te Sewage Company. The 
balance-sheet of the latter has not yet been 
published ; but chemists are of opinion that the 
Prove throgh mich they pero tet moe 
whic pats, 60 m 
money is put into the sewage, in the form of this 
expensive chemical, than comes out of it in that 
of manare. 

Bird’s procees employs what is called salphated 
clay, which is a mixture of from four > nine 
parts by weight of sulpbur with one of common 
clay. It was tried without success at Chelten- 
ham. It is still in use at Stroud. One ton and 
three quarters of solid materials are added by 
this process to a million gallons of sewage. The 

at Strond is weak, bat the effluent flaid 
is not such as to be admissible into a clean river. 
Financial details are not given. 

Last of this group of is Stothert’s, 
patented in 1852, which employs lime, sulphate 
of alumina, sulphate of zinc, and charcoal. It 
does not appear that the process has been in 
practical ication anywhere, and as the 
ingredients to be added to a million gallons of 
Be appear to amount to more than ten tons 
ia weigh’, it is not improbable that this may 
continue to be the case. 

No less than nine processes have been patented 
which employ lime as the chief precipitating 
agent. These are called by the names of the in- 
ventors; Hille, Marsden & Colline, Holden, Fulda, 
Biythe, Whittbread, Campbell, Hanson, ard 
Goodall. Details of the trials of each are given 
in the volume. The general upshot is, that the 
lime process, one of the earliest attempted, has 
been under trial for thirty years; that it does 
not purify, but only clarifies, sewage ; and that 
it produces a nearly valueless manure. Results 
like this it is of the first importance to the sani- 
tary engioeer to learn, to verify, and then to act 
upon by abandoning any further application of 
time and money to a method radically inefficient. 

Salts of iron have been ased as disinfectants 
for more than a century. At Northampton 
chloride of iron, in conjanction with lime, was 
tried for the sewage of a population of 40,000, 
six gallons of chloride, and twelve bushels of 
lime, being added to each million gallons of 
Be . The effluent water was then filtered 
through 8 in. of calcined iron ore, In 1870 an 
injunction was granted against the Corporation, 
and the system wasabandoned. Trials at Clifton 
and at Cheltenham also failed. 

There are many other patent processes for the 
precipitation of sewage, nove of which have 
been pat to any practical use. The methods of 
Higgs, Dale, and Dimsdale; of Lenk; and of a 
mixture of hydrate of lime, chloride of lime, and 
alum, under experiment at New Shoreham, are 
mentioned among them. 

We have thonght it usefal thus far to enter 
into the details of that portion of the book which 
is likely to be of most use to the engineer by way 
of preventing useless experiment. For the other 
heads of treatment we must refer to the volame 
itsolf. The “ general conclusions” of the author's 
by a reversal of the ordinary method of arrap 
ment, occupy the first chapter of the book. We 
call attention to the statement that “a careful 
investigation of the various systems for treating 
sewage leads to the conclusion that water- 
carried sewage has never yet yielded a profit, 
when all things are taken into consideration, 
and that it is a nuisance that must be got rid of 
at the expense of ratepayers.” Another part of 
this chapter leads to a not less important con- 
clusion, although it is one which is too much 
i ~ in orp proposals for sanitary works. 
‘The disposal of sewage by discharging it into 
the sea does not hold out ths Senet ened 
tion of the difficulty in that direction that is 
claimed for it. At Brighton the cost would 
eppear to amount to upwards of 51. 10s. per 
million gallons of sewage. No possibility of any 
revenue exists, and the authorities now have to 
face the difficulties of sewer gas and ventilation 
of sewers, with the attendant risk of disease.” 

A serious defect in the book is the want of any 
account of what has been attempted, and what 
has been effected, by General Scott. The name 
of this officer only once ocours in the Index, and 
the place in the work to which we are referred 
says nothing as to the manufacture of cement by 
the process patented (we believe) by him. Yet, 
if the other conclasions above quoted are to be 
relied on, it is to the combustion of the precipi. 
tated matter, in combination with the filtration 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF PETER PAUL 
RUBENS. 


Untit a few years ago, Cologne was considered 
the birthplace of Rubens, a house in 
Sterngasse being pointed out as the spot where 
the painter saw the light. wn gone ag 
to perpetuate this hypothetical assertion by a 
commemorative tablet. It was then that M. 
Backhaisen van den Brink brought forward 
proof from the archives of the bouse of Orange, 
according to which the of Rubens, 
time of the birth of Peter Paul, was living 
Siegen, which place had 
fatber as a forced place 
thus faces vee ite 
objection w 
celebrated official garter nese 0 
day of ite supposed great ve. 
protested ; Antwerp is not inclined to gi 
claims to be the birthplace of Ba 
maouscripts brought forward by M. 


were somewhat inconvenient for those claime, 
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was delivered of a son there. The Cologne 
Gazette, in alluding to the above, says 
thongh there are no positive proofs, yet the 
poesibility of Rubens having been born at 
Antwerp cannot be denied. According to 
our contemporary, it matters little where 
the great painter was born, since, as ap- 
pears from a letter of his, he remained at 
Cologne only until the tenth year. At that sge 
he retarned with bis family to the Netherlands, 
and consequently received there the education 
which makes the man. The most recent informa- 
tion on the subject of Rubens’s birthplace has 
lately been brought to light by M. van den 
Branden, assistant librarian of the city of Ant. 
werp. This gentleman has come acroes a notarial 
document, in which Rubens, with Breugel and 
van Balen, all painters, appear as witnesses, and 
are all described as burghers of Antwerp. The 
otherwise not uninteresting doonment is as 
follows in the original Flemish :— 


“ 28 Angusti 1618. 
Signors Jan Brengels, oudt omtrent achten- 
veertich jaren, Henrick van Balen, out dryen- 
veertich jaren ende Peetro Paulo Rabbens, oudt 


E 


Be- | eenenveertich jaren, ALLE schilders, PooRTERS 


ende ingesetenen DESER STADT, my notario wel 
bekent, ende hebben, ten versuecke van Signor 
Laureys de Smit, by manne waerheydt, eedt 
presenterende des versocht synde, geattesteert 
hoe dat sy, onlancx geleden, alhier bionen deser 
stadt, gesien hebben, in den winckel van den 
voorschreven Laureys de Smit, eenige stucken 
tapieseryen, gevrocht met gout, silver, syde ende 
sacyet van de Historie van Chipion ende Hanibal, 
ende dat het patroon, daernaer die gemaect zyn, 
is de teeckeninge van Julio Romano, fameus 
Italiaens schilder, discipel was van Rephael 
Darbino, metten weloken hy in com 
veer was ende oyck desselffs 
m geinstitueert, ende oversulcx, een van 
de _ att patroonen die sy attestanten alhier 
binnen deser stadt gesien no. Affirmerende 
tgene voorschreven geseegt te hebben voor de 
nos er baer Consenterende etc. Aldus 
aan t’ Hantwerpen, ter presentien van Michel 
de Cock ende Christisen Peetermans als getuy- 
gen eto, Jean Bavecnet. 
HENDRICK VAN BALEN. 
Pierro Paoro Rusens,” 


[TRANSLATION, } 
“ August 28, 1618. 


Messrs. John Breugel, aged about forty. 
Henry van Balen, forty-three, and Peter Bock 








Rubens, sged forty-one, LL painters, BURGHERS, 
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ie ot side semential the writer 
to the question under discussion, consiats in the 
fact thatthe rightsof acitizen or burgher (poorter) 
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calls the “ wreckage 
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AN ABSTRUSE QUESTION FOR THE 
ABERDEEN CONGRESS. 
HOW HAS THE SOCIAL ELEVATION OF WOMAN 
INFLUENCED THE DECLINE OF ARCHITECTURE P 


S12,—I was painfally reminded that 


3 


since my letter of the 19th of May last, when 
naught but duty forced me to speak upon a sub- 
ject of the highest importance to men and archi- 
teots in England and America. This letter will 
take a wider range: it treate of a matter which 


| 
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almost purely insectorial, was sustained by the 
entomologist and myself. The technical discus. 
sion, however, was accompanied at intervals, and 
indeed, I may say, has been followed, by aninquiry 
into a question totally distinct from the Colorado 
Beetle; and yet one which at this season of the 
year most editors like to keep in reserve for the 
approaching festival of when 8t. S#ithin 
shall have retired and and currants 
are no more. It is a question, too, involving a 

of such importance that a folio or quarto 
of a hundred pages might be usefally devoted 
to ite solation; or a new weekly periodical might 
be started with the sole object of offering resis- 


in nenebing Soe licly I feel that I owe people 
an , 
Mr. poly, Feroaaly 


@ page. 

Sir, have you observed that the degradation of 
the arts is co-eval in all ages with the increase 
of female influence ? Never before has the mis- 
taken ambition of the inferior sex been so forcibly 


ted out to me as by Miss Lizardo. I am not | ( 


artistic or but my Isbours have 
neverenriched any frivolous organs. There 
was no po for me, @ younger son, 


te oi ol Mn een emo 
her with a marked facility of 


have no communication from me | modern 
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described as not only to magnify a 
woman's opinion of herself, but even to induce 
the men to keep instead of exposing their female 
children, and perhaps to edacate them. From 
that moment the arts began to languish; the 
power of artistic and the means of 
adornment in were gradually lost. 
pp ep mg. wep Arpanet He 

‘ew preceding were regarded as 
inimitable, or be surpassed. 


There was also one Olympias who painted, and 
who took popils,—Autobulas being one of her 
pupils, Al thia time the Homan buildings mere 
getting bigger, yet, ssthetically regarded, 

were inferior to the earlier architectaral efforts 
not only of the Greeks, bat of the Romans them. 
selves. Even years before, Sallust recorded how 
virtue had lost her inflaence, poverty was thought 
a disgrace, and a life of innocence was regarded 
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was not onlyanin = 0) 
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intolerable. has good authority for assert. 
ing that in the early part of the Middle Ages 
women were while‘still children, and, 
arrived at the ble condition, they were 


sixteenth century this wholesome practice 
exploded. A writer of the time describes the 


Commonwealth ; how “every poore yeoman his 
daughter, every husbandman his daughter, and 
every cottager his daughter will not spare to 
flaunt it out in gownes, petticots, and kirtles |” 
Nor did the author of “ Ye natbrowne Maide” 
fail to perceive the reckless levity of the sex,— 
at the same time possibly misunderstanding 
the effect it was producing upon the arts of the 
country,—when he wrote that popular ballad, of 
which the burden is :— 
rid 
“Riaonerte, 
That woman’s faith, is as who saith, 
All utterly decayed,” 

And again, is it at all likely that Shakspeare, 
who sang so many pretty things aboot women, 
would have permitted Iago to indulge in his 
sarcasm about “fools and smail beer,’’ had not 
the tide of female revolation mounted higher 
than the poet considered expedient ? But oneof 
the strongest arguments, in an architectural 
point of view, to sapport Miss Lizardo’s hypo- 
thesis, is to be found at this very moment when 
the social elevation of woman is bigher than it 
ever was, and when, as Mr. Cavendiah Bentinck, 
not many months ago, was good enough to 
explain, the declive and fall of British Architec- 
ture is an accomplished fact, Critics, book- 
maxers, lecturers, and women generally, point 
to the state of our actual buildings, and shrug 
their shoulders ;. restorers and anti-restorers, 
town surveyors, and xsthetic upholsterers, all 


he | the youngest students in the profession of archi- 


tecture, gloat over the deplorable condition of the 
arte. Miss Lizardo’s answer is unstudied and 
categorical ; she points to the general ousting of 
men from all employments except haberdashery 
and the higher grades of domestic service, and 
thus pronounces her pourquoi. Bat, says she, 
if the arts are lost to Britain, they are still safe 
in the great dependency. In the empire of 
India the old traditions are preserved. Men 
there are still building with the genius and 


she adds with great emphasis, all their mothers 
are locked up, after the fashion of the Greeks. 
* I confess, sir, I am somewhat startled with 
this astonishing avowal on the part of a female 
entomologist of great reputation. Hireling pens 
may possibly take the matter up, and offer sug- 
ions to obviate the inconveniences which a 
too great liberty accorded to the weaker sex has 
produced. I myself am contented to state a fact : 
the question whether a revival of the Grecian 
practice of dividing a house intoan “ andronitis ” 


or arbitrator—I leave to you. Perhaps for the 
moment licity will suffice. It would be 
desirable in any discussion upon this subject to 
secure the attendance of a large number of 





according to the example of their fathers; for, . 
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into being rose, few will venture to dispute. I, rank amongst the towns of the kingdom, whilst, | brian coal cP ae grog et ane ag 
dethec tha, prokehittios of, care eeee Cee nt Ss. mee stnn Aias Someone eeeety oe cious Sn 
= ao y bidding < ; Tyneside metropolis of coal. Bat| longer based on the coal trade; it 
meliion ~ _— pate oo oer eon has beoome new rtoe: ovo the 
lamb; when “ rather | probably the change in the condition an ; chemical 
fa ns ae ne reg uit tn 
aos — ~ “sel a virtues | development of others. Not only has there been 5 There is known at the present timein 
Sete nibs me “art naar 5 pcth at neeeninnie ei en of these induaeien deep dopresion 
wil deconnaie tote ae Pa but the engineering trade hae also become one anon ins grr uneed, ‘this 
Lizardo will become the natural protector of | of vast proportions, the chemical manufacture is may be taken to be one the trade 
another Boopte Frrz.Boopux. wavelet ni, tnd iron ‘shipbuilding, glass | wave which are the usual followers of s. long 
meanufactare, and other indastries have attained nat sonetar tie geen ee aattibe 
to large importance. speedily recovered proposal 
i i of coal the accon:modation of the Tyne shows that. its 
MNOLSTLRYPORTTHE AND TE |e cate ifis sean. Sete |e te een 
TRADE. of thie century the totel amount shipped was/®fall belief in the futare of that river, and or 
Newcastte . upon. Trxz is the northern 1,331,870 tons, it increased in the first decade of the town which is its trading centre, So long 
metropolis of coal. The county of which it is the century by nearly half a million tons; in as its coal lasts, the foundations of its trade are 
the chief town does not prodoce the largest | the next there was a farther increase, and in of fac! by. nocnanun enmerenthe eneede sorte 
quantity of fuel,—indeed, it does not rank very the following an annual shipment of two million of fael by no means ensures the sapping of 
high amongst the coal-producing counties,—but | tons was considerably more than passed. By for new industries are. growing, new resources 
to the Tyne a large amount of Durham, as well | 1841 three million tons were shipped,—more are being developed, and the future of Newoastlo 
as Northumbrian coal is taken for shipment, and than two-thirds being sent coast-wiee. Since is therefors one of promise. 
80 far as coal shipments are concerned, that dark that period a further inorease has taken place, 
river may be described as the first of our coal. but chiefly in the foreign shipments, which have 
shipping rivers. Of the town iteelf, nothing is grown to exceed those to other home ports. Ten WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS 
Known Prior to the Roman era; bat when, more aly ates pprer er| ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 


than sixteen centuries the great wall was million tous annually ; by 
bailt from the Tyne ome Solway, Pons Alii five million tons yearly ; in 1873 
was the second of the strong fortified camps or 
statiors along the ronte. When, however, the 
protective Romans departed, there came down more than reached. And in 
on the North Country siete pt see 
north,—“ like the wolf on the fold,”— 0 awept very 

out the place from remembrance for a time; but | sive engine factories, and other industries, 
the deserted place was re-settied, and under the contribute largely to that growth of 
Normans, Newcastle arose in name, and in the of the river. A dozen years ago, 
embryo of the town we know, and thongh in the the exports from the port of Ne 
troublous years that followed the inhabitants than fael) amounted to about 770,0001. 
bad to suffer, yet they acquired special privileges | but by 1870, it rose to 2,100,0001. ; by.18 

from successive monarchs, amongst which privi- | 3,100,0001. ; and although the decreased value 
leges was one granted by Henry III., giving to/ of goods, such as iron, bas caused a fall to 
the good men of Newcastle “licence to dig | marked in the value, yet the 

coais and stones in the common soil ” of the town, is still vast ; and it may be still said, we believe, | 
From that time it might be said that the fortune that no other river in Britain, excepting the 
of the young community was made. Its castle Mersey, has 
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80 
was completed ; shere were additions to the | imports into the Tyne ports are large, though Sach is architectare, which, am about to 
conventual establishments, growth characterised not equally so,—the grain, ore, and sulphar maintain, is a broader and more comprehensive 
the town, and its trade became settled. But having been largely increased of late years. ing than is asually supposed. 


not until towards the close of last century was Annually about 17,000 vessels “ clear” from 
there any promise of either the great trades or river, the outward tonnage being over six-and- 
the town attaining their present dimensions ; | a-half millions; the ships, built on the Tyne consider 
for although in 1791 the coal shipments amounted range from 80 to 120 yearly, and the engines 
to nearly half a million chaldrops, other trades built,—locomotive and marine,—are many and 
were on ® scale even comparatively smaller, and powerful. The river, under the Tyne Conser. 
the population of the town was small, indeed, vancy, has been changed, works of dredging and embraced along with it any true 
Architecture, by which 
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to what it now is; indeed, in 1821, it was only | other improvements mes | been undertaken | structural art. I mean 
45,507, and it was in the decade following that |on = very large scale, the value of the building art and science in the largest 
growth set in, the population rising to 55,922 by | river for of refuge and commerce has ‘acceptation of the word, consists of three 





1831, but this rate of growth, even, is small to|been almost indefinitely increased in con. 
that between 1851 and 1861, when nearly thirty | sequence. 
thousand people were added, and the total was; Deriving their subsistence in the chief 
brought up to 109,108 for the last-named year, | from these industries, in its district or anion, 
or to that of the decade preceding the last | one of limited area beyond the town, is. popu. 
census, when the popolation was raised to lation of 130,800. It may farther give some 
128,443. And the effects of tho growth of New. | idea of the extent of that district if it be added 
castle, and of the centring of trade onthe Tyne, | that there are in its limite 2,729 peapers. In 
have been Perhaps as much marked in the the borough, in the last police year, 10,894 
district outside that borough as in it. persons were eri tyre I ip thot te not be framed 
as 


. of as 
London, in that much of its oldest parte and Pleasure-ground, and its centre of attraction 
supa aaa away by a fire, the | and i 
population elt the scourge of a plague. | love of drink. from great magnitude strength and durability 
¥rom that time the improvement of the town Dependent so largely on the coal trade, New. t 

by 


5 


additional impetus; and now, in the character the opinion of some of those whose words are to the They ought to be 
of its approaches, of ite public buildings, entitled to weight that the best seams of one of they sos tn 

of its business » Newcastle may vie with the chief classes of coal are speedily ex. there are so many lighthouses, 

any town of ite size and situation. Under heusted, but their opinion is not one universally ‘war.towers, turrete, Roman bridges, 

i great business arteries of the held. It is, however, tolerab clear that at the chimneys,—which, though fitness only was 

town, and its chief ornaments in street archi- | present time the of the coal-owners of the considered in their formation, have nevertheless, 

» were carried ont, at a cost of nearly great Northumbrian ooal-field is far from being-as : neg 


& monument of § and a most with South Wales is increased. And it also | beauty was th Prime object, beyond 
tothe eee became a fitting terminus be said the output of coal in the Norcham. # queetion; and'it is evident thet ethene 
. “ey aim Gat be wees met ne monet on fren ead works ment be at least agreeable to the eye 
Hin + eden ay meee cod [as tae, thas was, and the ost of oa of moro or lees of architectors! teen ene 

more extensive cr) ou man in 
a ‘Sonu an are is fall adversely affected by the operation Othe Mines schiaeeadicoen iting petigenee nies hand 

modern Newcastle right to take high Regulation Act, Whether or not the Northum. in their formation, Teould point to tall chimneys 
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pposed to mean that he 
persuaded by his eloquence a wild to 
unite and build themselves a city; which may 
be true, But to me it conveys also the impres- 
sion of the ancient poets of the connexion between 
colossal architectural achievements and those 
emotions of the soul which music can most readily 
and powerfally excite. I h the same mean- 
ing to the incident of Apollo, the god of a 
music, and eloquence, assisting Neptune to build 
the walls of Troy. 

It does not appear to me that the Romans had 
any idea of a difference in the treatment between 
their architecture proper and those colossal 
works which were for purposes of public atility. 
Their aqueducts and bridges, both at Rome and 
in the provinces, equally with their palaces and 
temples and triumphal arches, attest the gran- 
deur of design which characterised the architects 
of the early period of the Empire. 

But engineers, whose productions, of all the 
works of man, come nearest to rival those of 
external nature in _ of size, ought, in 
the treatment of their works, to be guided by 
the analogy of nature, who never, when free 
from accident or disease, produces anything 
ugly or without some quality to the eye. 
The most usefal things,—fruite, vegetables,— 
she makes as beautifal often as things that are 
for beauty only. A kitchen-garden or orchard 
is not much less pleasant to the sight than a 
flower-garden. If by accident anything very 
unsightly appears she hastens to adorn it; and 
never upheaves a rock, hill, or mountain, without 
atraightway proceeding to clothe it with beauty. 


The ugliest fissures made by some convulsion of 


the crust of the earth are in time decked with 
trees and shrubs, grass and herbs, and become 
romantic glens, which the popular imagination 
peoples with fairies. Nature not only never 
erects anything unsightly when she has own 
way, but she is always i 
her works by garlands of leaves and flowers 
and minute vegetation, and sometimes exhibits 
a surface decoration sufficient to make us blush 
at some of ours. If these lessons of nature had 
had their due effect, there would not have been 
the outery that has sometimes been made by 
lovers of  sterv..ag' scenery against the intro. 
duction of railways ioto beautifal and romantic 
pore ss Whe Goats The poet Wordsworth, for 

tance, would have had no objection to their 
introduction into the Lake District if the rail- 
ways he had pp tiggs iemybgy deemed, 2. 
able features of the earth as they might have 
deen. son See ee, eee cere 
country it through more any other 
wax or iol, haan kal in connexion with 
it, as well as the ve engine, with ite 
globular boiler, its chimney and colossal plume 
of smoke and train of carriages, are 
of beanty. Nor need slate and stone quarrying 
or coal-mining operations at all mar the beauty 
of the country. 

Bat what I here say of civil 











the beauty of 


the | the other walks of architecture as they are to each 


spirit of beaaty will not enter. She is ble CHURCH OF pak Pacanir ere * 
of revealing herself, more or less, in every form LAN 

which the physical wants of man dictate, and} Tux original Church of St. Mary Aldermary 
which ascends into the sphere of art in propor- | or is to be the oldest church 


Oldermary 

in London called by the name of St. Mary, and 
originally of very ancient foundation, 
prior even to St, Mary-le-Bow. 

The building immediately before the present 
one was founded by Sir Henry Keeble, grocer, 

i and Mayor in the year 1510, and was not com- 
tower or lonely beacon is as evident; for such | pleted when he died in 1516. A great portion of 
build the church was ed in the Great Fire of 
London, and was afterwards reinstated by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and completed in 1682 at the 
expense of Henry Rogers, a great-grandson of 
Sir Henry Rogers, privy councillor to Queen 
Elizabeth. The general character of the baild- 
ing, as restored after the fire, followed that of 
the former structure. 

At the union of the benefices of St. Antholin 
and St. John the Baptist upon Walbrook, with 
those of St. Mary Aldermary and St. Thomas 
Apostle, a short time since, it was determined to 
thoroughly renovate the church, and to render it 
more fitting for the purposes of divine worship. 
Fands having been obtained for the purpose 
partly from the sale of St. Antholin’s Church and 
tower, and partly from the united parishes of St. 
Mary Aldermary and St. Thomas Apostle, the 
works were commenced in the early part of last 
year, and the church was ed for divine 
every | worship on the 17th inst., the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs and a large body of the clergy being 
present on the occasion. 

The works which have been executed at the 
church consist chiefly of the following :— 

The removal of the cement which covered the 
external face of the walls, and reinstating the 
stone asblaring ; rebuilding the buttresses where 
the old foundations were found to exist ; the re- 
opening of the windows in the north aisle, which 
had been blocked up after the Fire of London ; 
a general repair and restoration of the external 
stonework, including the tower, and some new 
neering, especially in reference to large works, | doorways and oak doors; the removal of the 
which are most easily invested with sublimity. | gallery and internal fittings; the Sitting up of 
In such works there should be in the design | the church with new oak seats, and the chancel 
some feature that will serve as a scale by which | with stalls; a new oak glazed screen across the 
the eye can measure it,—some feature propor. | charch at the west end; and the erection of a 
tioned to the human stature,—a door, statue, | stone reredos, which was the gift of the senior 
niche, or pilaster of common size. For waut of | churchwarden of St. Antholin’s ; also the repaving 
this some great works have failed to strike upon | of the church with encaustic tiles, with marble 
the sense with a force proportioned to their | steps to the chancel. The windows have been 
magnitude. For want of this scale, and from | reglazed principally with painted glass, which 
being situated in a boundless piain, it is said the | has all been presented to the church by various 
Great Pyramid, the sublimest of the works of|donors. The monuments from the church of 
man, disappoints the traveller by its diminutive | St. Antholin have been in the tower. 
look ; while the Colosseum of Rome, from its | A new heating apparatus and hot-air flues have 
being divided into four stories, and relieved by | been provided ; also new gasfittings of polished 
moderate-sized openings and columns, though | brass, consisting of corons suspended from the 
not a third of the height of the Pyramid, is the | centres of the arches, the chancel being lighted 
most imposing building in the world.- The great | by handsome brass standards springing out of 
dimensions of the fine catenary arch spanning | the brass altar-rail. . 
the Dee at Chester, is not appreciated for want} The whole of the works have been carried out 
of the scale which the voussoirs would have | from the designs and under the superintendence 

i of Mr. Charles Innes, architect. Mr. Charles 
Fish, of Pimlico, was the contractor for the 
general works; Mr. Alfred Robinson, of Hol- 
born, executed the oak seats, stalle, soreen, 
and other fittings; Mesers. Simpson & Son laid 
tile paving; Mr. Seale executed the Caen 
reredos and other carving; and Messrs. 
Richardson, Ellson, & Co. provided the gasfittings 
and altar-rail; Messrs. Clayton & Bell we 

the ted windows, except those 

ome Lary tower, which have been provided 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Moore. Messrs. Blake & 


Co., of Coventry, provided the heating apparatus. 
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be avotary of architecture, which enjoys the 
proud distinction of being the only one of all the 
arts that has been named great; thatis, had the 
epithet “ great” i 

Some skill in architectural design is necessary 
to the engineer to enable him so to treat large 
works that their dimensions will tell or be fully 
appreciated, and the utmost power attained,—an 
important point, both in architecture and engi- 


moulded archivolt. 

Great or grand objects are especially valuable 
in cities and towns for their tendency to expand 
the mind, and engineers should be rejoiced to 


Fe 


of the question, as in dock walis, barracks, mills, 
factories), by fine form and breadth of composi- 
tion, sublime. 

I consider civil engineering as simply another 
walk of architecture,—as much related to all 





other,—as much related for example to domestic 
architecture as that is to ecclesiastical archi- 
scateuachiarss dah ak mar eek eneneate 
and pg 
more imperatively required than in the former, 
and beauty less; does not hinder it from 
being considered what I humbly aseert it, rightly 
considered is, a branch of fine-art architecture. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
Tue localities of the annual excursion in- 
cluded Whalley and Stonyburst. Fall as these 
are of objects interesting alike to the 
architect and the archwologist, the trip did 
many as could have been 
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at five o'clock dined together at the Swan Hotel. | few yearaago. There is still an east and 
Mr. J. M. Hay (president of the Society) ocoupied | e water and alaud gateway, nor do there 
thechair,and Mr. James Montgomery (treasurer) | to have been more in the period. 
the vice-chair ; nmongst those present being Mr.| The east face is washed by the sea, 
Joseph Boult, F.k.1.B.A. (one of the members of | good defence, becanse too shallow for 
the coungi!), and Mr. F. W. Hornblower (hon. | too deep for land operations. On 
secretary). curtain is especially high, reaching 
the base of its parapet is a row of 
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PORCHESTER CASTLE. 
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en of that race of conquerors and colonists, yards 
silinaen chiefly roads, encampments, founda. | the foot of the wall, a berm or platform of 
tions of domestic buildings, and less frequently | has been thrown up against the wall, abou 
of fortresses or military works in masonry. Of | high and 24 ft. broad, in front of which is 
these latter the chief are Burgh, Caerleon, | ditch, prolonged westward to the advanced 
Caerwent, Caistor, Pevensey, Richborough, and | to check any approach round the angle 
Silchester ; parte of Colchester, Lincols,Wroxeter, | place. The curtain here is about 30 ft. 
and York, and a few traces at Chester and| On the north front the margin of 
Leicester. But of these, not inconsiderable, | br is c ; 
remains, none are to be compared for complete- | ditch communicating with the 
ness of preservation, and but few for extent of | turns the north-west angle, and extends 
area, with Porchester. the west or main front nearly as far as 
That Porchester is a Roman work is un-/| gate; it would seem that originally this 


E 


cay 
So 


4 


questionable, though this certainty is not derived | covered this whole front, and extended onward 
from its early history, of which little has been | to the sea, but the drawbridge of the gate has 
preserved, but from the evidence afforded by its | been replaced by a causeway, and the further 


plan, materials, and workmanship, confirmed in | traces of the ditch are bat faint, as it has been 
some measure by the relation of ita walls to the | filled up south of the causeway with some care. 
additions of the Norman period; also, an un- 


Venta Belgaram or Winchester. interior bank of earth, which has been cut from 
This celebrated fortress is built upon a low | sea to sea right across the tongue on which the 
point of land which projecte into the inner or | castle stands. This is about 300 yards in length, | Pp 


northern part of Portsmouth Harbour, dividing | and from 60 to 100 yards to the west of or in 
that spacious and secluded inlet into two heads, | advance of the west front, forming a broken 
and expressing in ite name both ‘its position and | curve with its salient near thecentre. Inoutline 
its character. It is placed about three miles | it is rude, and as it bears no traces of masonry 
above the narrow entrance which, flanked bythe | was probably stockaded. The notch for the 
towns of Portsmouth and Gosport, isthe passage | entrance is placed considerably to the north of 
from the larger aud exterior roadstead of Spit. | the main gate, so that the approach was oblique 
head. and exposed to be enfiladed from the castle. 

In its present and tolerably perfect condition, | This work looks rather like an English addition 
Porchester is a walled enclosure, square or nearly | before the arrival of the Normans. There is no 
80, containing within its area close upon nine | trace of any camp or earthwork of 
acres. The investing walls measure, by the | earlier date than the walls. They are built upon 
larger Ordnance survey, 210 yards north and/the natural ground, and there is little or no 
south, and 207 yardseastand west. They range | difference between the interior and exterior 
from 15 ft. to 40 ft. high, and from 6 ft. to 10 ft. 


mural bastions on each face, and one at each | been described, is not known. So convenient an 
angle, in all twenty, of which six have at various | enclosure, so well posted, could scarcely have 
times been removed, two from the east, one from | been neglected by any people. 

the north and from the west, and two from the| In Domesday, “‘ Porcestre” is a manor, and is 
north-west and south-east angles. Those bastions | the subject of a long and rather detailed entry. 
which remain are half-round, 19 ft. to 20 ft. in | Mention is made of a “ halla,” or mansion-house, 
diameter, and have slightly prolonged and/or hall, but none of the castle. It had possibly 
flattened sides. The angle bastions are of the | been disused as a fortress, though probably then 
same pattern. Thattothe north-west wasremoved | and long before a parish, with a church within 
to make way for the keep; that to the south. | its girth. 

east has fallen, undermined by the sea. The| The Normans were for atime content with the 
two remaining are open at the gorge, as are the | existing wall; for it was not till abont 1133 that 
two upon the east front. The rest are closed,| Henry I. here founded a priory for Augustine 
and probably all were originally so, for the| canons, and built the small and plain, bat very 
interior work is very rough indeed, and seems | complete, Church of St. Mary, which was also 
intended to have been concealed with earth and | the parish church, and most of which remains 
rubbish, as was often the fashion in Roman |uninjared. Probably alittle before this, judging 


works. Probably some of those new open have | from the internal evidence of the buildings, he | i 


been cleared out by the Norman architect, to | proceeded 

make use of the interior ; the gorge wall of one | fortress. This was effected by placing a reot- 
of those to the south has recently given way, | angular keep at the north-west angle, about 
and the interior is seen rough as tue Roman | 10 ft. in advance of the line of wall, 

builders left it. Theee bastions at present, with for this purpose about 60 ft. of the adjacent 


one exception, rise no higher than the curtain, 


probable that the Normans raised a story 
them, and thus converted them into mural | at that corner slightly elevated. It has 
towers. They stand from 41 yards to 42 yards|thonght to stand upon an artificial 
apart, from centre to centre, the distances being more probably its base has been 
slightly unequal. On the west face, however, | by the earth removed fcom the 
the two bastions flanking the gute are 48 yards | here both deep and broad. The 
asunder. defence from the large interior court, 
_ The walls are built mainly of flint nodules, laid | from the field. To afford this, and also 
in courses with as thick, Or even thicker, beds of | the castle 
mortar. Occasionally are seen single and double 
flat courses of red tiles and of tile.stone, and west, by 47 yards 
sometimes of exer es work, istic | fourteenth of the i 
peculiarities, especially strongly marked in the | space the stood, and of which the great 
bastions. The work seems late in the Roman Santiago om i Th 
period. The walls have been patched with Caen entrance was in the south face, near the south- 
stone, and by later bnilders with coursed flint, | east angle, and thi 

and more recently with brick. Here and there a wet diteh, fed 
the parapet may be Norman, but this can 
scarcely be the case with much of it, which 
must have been frequently renewed. The two 
missing bastions to the east, to judge by the 
patching up, were probably gone when the 
en cea One on the west face 
a8 evidently standing in the Perpendicular 
period ; that at the south-east angle fell but a 
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periods. First, approaching from the outside 
are two parallel walls, 5 ft. thick, and 9 ft. apart, 
from within the ends of which hung the draw- 
bridge, apparently without any special arch or 
gateway. In one wall is a squint loop, com- 
manding the approach from the great gateway 
of the outér ward, From the drawbridge a pas- 
sage, at firet of 9 ft., and then of 10 ft. in width, 
and 15 ft. long, ends in # portoullis and gateway, 
the whole 2 ft. deep, and 9 ft. of opening. Be- 
yond this the passage continues 10 ft. broad for 
17 ft. So far, the road was either open or roofed 
with timber, and all is of Perpendicular date. 

Next follows a remarkably fine archway of 
the Decorated period, deeply moulded and port- 
cullised, with a rebate for a door. This leads 
into a sort of peristyle, 8 ft. deep, vaulted and 
groined, with ribs and bosses, and ending in a 
second and rather lower portal. In this peri- 
style are two lateral doorways, of 3 ft. broad, 
openirg upon the scarp of the ditch between it 
and the curtain wall, jast as at Hawarden, only 
there they open from a chamber on the counter- 
scarp. The arch in which the peristyle ends is 
rebated for a door, but has no portcullis grooves. 
The Decorated work here ends, the portal being 
seen to mask the original Norman entrance. 
This is a perfect, plain, square-jambed Norman 
entrance archway, placed in the front and centre 
of the original gatehouse, which was a plain 
rectangular tower of 23 ft. projection from the 
curtain, and 28 ft. broad. Entering, the way 
lies between two lofty walle, 19 ft. apart, and 
which for 22 ft. are those of the old Norman 
getehouse, with two lateral loops raking the 
curtain. There waa.a timber floor above this 

e. The walls are then continued 28 ft. 
farther, on the left being the rooms attached to 
the great hall, on the right those of Tudor date. 
Thus the entrance to this ward is about 100 ft. 
jong, defended by a drawbridge, a portcullis, and 
two sets of gates. 

The two gatehonses of the onter ward next 
require attention. The water-gate is, in sub- 
stance, Roman. It was 26 ft. square, with walls 
6 ft. thick, having no projection outside the 
curtain. Allis perfectly plain, without buttress, 
chamfered edge, or moulding. The way lies 
through two doorways, opposite each other, of 
8 ft. 6 in. opening. The inner arch is built of 
white limestone, with a few blocks of blood-red 
iron sandstone. The voussoirs are heavy, and a 
single ring. The walls generally are of coursed 
flint rabble, very open jointed. In the Decorated 
period a sort of porch, of 20 ft. projection by 
12 ft. in breadth, was added upon the outer face, 
in the centre of which is an outer gateway, port- 
cullised, and flanked bya pair of buttresses, 
placed diagonally. Over the gate is a small 
window, and in the side walls two loops raking 
the curtain. The old Roman doorway in the 
line of the cartain has also been altered and re- 
faced in the Decorated period, and a rebate added 
for adoor. The roof was of timber, and there 
was an upper floor, no doubt an addition. This 
was reached by a well-stair in the south-west 
angle, rebuilt for the purpose, and entered by 
an interior door. 

_Astudy of the water-gate will throw much 
light upon what has been done at the land.gate, 
which was evidently built originally upon the 
same pattern. Here the Roman work was either 
pulled down and rebuilt of the same dimensions, 
or, which seems more probable, the Roman core 
has been preserved, and a Norman facing ap- 
plied, The inner gate is perfectly plain, save 
that the arch springs from a simple Norman 
abacas, which is continued outside the wall as a 
string. The outer gateway has not even the 
abacus; bat it is maeked outside by a handsome 
Decorated portal, with a drop arch and good 
moulded jambs, and an exterior drip. There is 
no portoullis, and no middle gate. The space 
between the gates, asquare of 14 ft., was vaulted 
over from four heavy corbels in the angles, from 
each of which sprang five ribs, two placed against 
the walls. There was a plain but hollow chamfer, 
and they met in a central open circle, and four 
half circles against the four walls, connected by 
four ridge-ribs. The whole isof Late Decorated 
or Early Perpendicular character. 

Here, also, an upper floor has been added, and 
remains pretty perfect. The chamber is barrel. 
vaulted, the axis being east and west, and 
strengthened by seven plain chamfered ribs, of 
which the springings remain; but the rest, with 
the vault, are gone. The vault seems to have 
been pointed, and looks Perpendicular. This 


is carried round each. 

A few yards north of this gatehouse a small 
lancet doorway has been —— the ae 
curtain postern. presen! 

a mere rough bole; but it looks old, and bad it 
been very modern it would have been lined with 
brick. 

The stractural history of the castle is tolerably 
plainly written upon its walls. Henry L., pro- 
bably before 1133, seems to have built the keep, 
and inclosed the inner ward, repaired the Roman 
curtain, rebuilt or restored the gatehouse, and 
placed a hall and other domestic buildings along 
the sonth side of the inner ward. It may be 


works were completed, or this may have been 
done by Henry II. as late as 1160. 

In the Winchester volame of the Journal of 
the Archzological Institute isa paper by Mr. 
Hartshorne upon Porchester, which gives some 
carious particulars as to its government and 
repairs. From these it appears that in 1220 the 
roof of the keep was out of order, as the con. 
stable has four “carratas” of lead for its cover- 
ing. This shows that the roof then upon it was 
the flat one indicated by the weather moulding. 
Henry III., who obtained in his second, third, 
and fourteenth years upwards of 101. for tallages 
from the town or manor of Porchester, suffered 
the castle to fall into decay, and the return of a 
survey ordered by Edward I. in 1274 states that 
the buildings within the castle are old, out of 
repair, and unfit for habitation. A second 
report was made twenty years later, after a visit 
from Edward in person, and repairs were at 
once ordered, which were very extensive, and 
were continued through much of the reign of 
Edward II. Mr. Hartshorne gives an analysis 
of an account of the cleck of the works here in 
1321. 

After the receipts, which in this year were 
551. Os. 04d., the particulars of the expenditure 
are given in detail. First, the cost of the 
materials, then the wages of the people em. 
ployed, the foundation-diggers or “ fandatores,” 
the masons or “ cementarii,” at 4d. aday ; their 
labourers or “ servientes”; the collectors of 
stones, “colligentes lapidam,” most of which 
were picked up on the beach, at 6d. a day; 
throwers of sand, “ jactantes zabalonis,” at 2d. ; 
carpenters, “carpentarii”; sawyers, “ sarra- 
tores,” at 4d.; fallers, “ prostratores”; bark 
peelers or “ scapulatores,” at 3}d.;  tilers, 
“ latamores”’; plumbers, “ plaumbatores ”; 
smiths, “ fabri”; labourers, “laboratores,” &c, 
A new lock and key for the east gate cost 4d. 
Wm. Giles, the tyler, had 4d. a day, and Robert, 
his boy, 3d., while covering the chamber of 
Edward If. Two large hawsers, for lifting 
timber and stone to the top of the tower, cost 
43s. 8d.; thirty-two weldichboarde boards were 
purchased at Havonte for 4d.each. Thos. le 
Piper supplied 157 stones at 10s., and their 
carriage from the Isle of Wight cost 6d. They 
were employed for the foundation of the bridge 
under the castle: probably that in front of the 
west gate, Peter de Palford, as clerk and 
overlooker, had 12d.aday. These works would 
be all in the Decorated style, varying in detail as 
the style advanced. The work at the top of the 
keep was probably the present parapet. 

About 12 Edward III. the repairs were re. 
sumed. The Queens and Koighton’s chambers 
were repaired. A “ fausse wall” was ordered to 
be built, and a barbican with a “ brétasche” 
and barriers: works evidently of timber, and 
probably in advance of the west gate. 3 

Richard II. resumed the works, and about 
1396-7, just as the Decorated style was passing 
into the Perpendicular, seems to have pushed 
them forward with great activity. Mr. Hart- 
shorne points out that the castle was supplied 
with stone from Bonchurch and South-Wight, 
with freestone from Bereston for doors, windows, 
and fireplaces; and with flint-stone and “ rag. 
platen-etone” from Binnerbeg, also in the 
island. Besides these were wainscot boards, 
Botineholt boards, for doors and wiadows, hearth 
tiles or “ hurthtighel,” Flemish tiles from 
Billiogegate, and “ reretighel” or fire-bricks, 
for the backs of fire-places This accounts for 
the early Perpendicular work found all over the 
castle, Probably that in the Tudor style was 
executed in the reign of Elizabeth, who seems 








that Henry himself raised the keep before the | th 





in the public records. King John, the most rest- 
less of monarchs, was here eighteen times 
between 1200 and 1214, in all for fifty.two days. 
Much mention is made of wine stored bere; at 
one time there were thirty tuns. In 1205 the 
King sent an engineer and sixteen miners to stay 
here for twenty days, and the constable was to 
find twenty picked men to aid them. Also 
Stephen English, an artificer, was sent. This 
might be to dig the well in the inner ward ; the 
keep-well must have been dug when or before 
the keep was founded. Sheep are sent for the 
garrison, sixty at a time, and petraria and man- 
gonels, and other military stores. The tenants 
who held by castle guard were warned. To 
the castle was attached a large demesne, and a 
forest, under the charge of the constable, the 
income from which was considerable. 

Edward I. seems to have been here two or 
three times, and Edward II. more frequently, 
staying here for several days in 1324-5.6. 
Edward III. mustered his army here before his 
French wars, and kept up a strong garrison and 
good supplies of wheat, and barley, and wine. 


THE CHURCH, 


Those who visit the castle cannot pass the fine 
Norman church unnoticed. It is composed of a 
nave, central tower, north transept, and choir. 
The south transept has been removed, as have 
been the conventual buildings which stood on 
that side, as shown by the water-table for the 
roof of the cloister. The upper part of the tower 
has also been removed, and the north and south 
nave porches. The east window is modern, as is 
the vestry on the north. The angles of the west 
front are nooked, like those of the south-east 
tower of the inner ward, but in the church tower 
these angles contain a bead or shaft. The weat 
front is excellent, There is a doorway with 
sculptured bands, and flanked by fluted and 
twisted shafte. Above are three coupled window 
arches, all ornate. The central is the only one 
pierced, but the filling up of the others is worked 
in a lozenge pattern. On each flank is a broad 
— strip, andon the gable above a Norman 


P- 

The tower reste on four fall-centred arches 
with flanking shafts, and above, two small 
Norman wiodows opened into the transept 
roofs. At the north-west angle, between the 


commanding a view of the altar is blocked up. 
There is a stone bench against the walls of the 
choir and transept; the font is rich Norman, in 
cylindrical form, with intersecting arches. In 
the curtain wall, south of the church, are traces 
of an arcade of nine small intersecting arches, 
abont 6 ft. high, and their bases 12 ft. from the 
ground, and below them seems to have been a 
small door in the wall, no doubt a private 
postern for the use of the monastery. The arches 
have been one side of a room, probably the 


chapter. 

Soon after its foundation Henry I. moved this 
establishment from hence to Southwick, where 
it remained to the dissolution. It is therefore 
probable that the conventual buildings were 
then pulled down. The transept connected with 
them seems, however, to have been standing 
within the last two centuries. G, T. C. 








TO RENDER WOOD UNINFLAMMABLSE. 

81z,—Will avy of your readers inform me of a solution 
or otherwise to from 
igniting wooden, buildings ? ws yur ee ss 
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FACADE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 
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Two centuries and more have passed away 
since the day when Henrietta Maria, the widow 
queen of Charles I. of E slowly ascended, 
in her by no means coach, the height of 
Chaillot ; the unhappy Henrietta, whose father, 
Henry IV., had been assassinated, and whose 
husband had been beheaded but two short years 

ly, came there to found a convent, which 
received the name of the Monastery 
Ga te Coe eee 

Long ago as that time is, it may, without 
exaggeration, be said that the change has been 

on this spot within the last few months 


contractors rival each other in their activity. 


As is now well known, a vast hall (the diameter 
occupy the 


of which will exceed 50 yards) 
height of the Trocadero, in which accoommoda- 


tion will be afforded for 7,000 spectators. The 


difficult problem of emptying the hall of these 
spectators has been ily well looked into, 
and the whole has been surrounded by a double 
wall pierced with numerous doors. From each 
of these, in the two-yard space which separates 
the walls, ascends a stairpase, which will give 
access to the different rows of boxes ; each place 
will have its special means of exit. We see 
thus that the plan of the Roman arenas has 
tho cuauuee Sf aes “Scihashe aie: gually 
e grave are 
diminished 


To the right and left of this hall the wings, of 
semicircular form, are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. On the side which looks on to the 
Champ de Mars extends the gallery promencir, 
thecolumnsof which aresoontobe put in position. 


the great attractions of the Exhibition, it is now 
alone awaiting execution. The works 


some interest, as, to form the bed of the future 


fall, it will be foand necessary to use blasting- 


powder. When completed, the cascade will be 
than the famous fountains of 


considerably larger 

St. Cloud; it remains, however, to be proved 
whether in the 
beauty of the old cascade which forms so con. 


spicuous a featare in that superb masterpiece of 


Lendtre, the Park of St. Cloud. No expense is 
_ 3 spared, some 28,0001, having been voted 
or ie i. 


been 
Now that the immense work of masonry is com- 


pleted, the public can easily observe the advance | P°° 


made daily by the different contractors. As we 
have already stated, the gallery of the Fine 
is completed, while the building in which 
city of Paris is to show a number of marvels 
the world, is advancing. Thusat present one 
able on the spot thoroughly to take in ata 
as it were, the immense works of the 
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effect. 
With regard to the plan of the cascade, one of 


century we can equal the | 7 
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ing, may be seen 
condemned the “low dresses” 
at her Majesty’s drawing-rooms 

In the discussion which fol- 
, Mr. Edwin Chadwick remarked that black 
a colour that absorbed mephitic gases in 

large quantities ; and to avoid that, doctors 
nk Gaereen, who did so much visiting of 
the sick, should always go about in white. 

In the same section, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., read s paper on “ Head to Foot Washing.” 
He said the effect of cleanliness was not sufli- 
ciently recognised. He found evidences of its 
effects in various ways. Dealing with the animal 
creation, he said the pig that was washed would 
put on one-fifth more flesh with the same 
amount of food than the pig that was un- 
washed. Thesame effect was observable in other 
animals, They bad seen the horse washed from 
head to foot to give it additional force. a 
argument applied to the human creature. He 
knew the case of an army hemmed in by the 
enemy and put upon half rations. They were 
regularly washed, and it was found after a time 
that the men who washed were equal in force to 
those who were unwashed and put upon fall 
rations. Head to foot washing was not only im- 

tin the matter of economy in food, but 
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the world to decide whether the solemnity of 
next year shall take place. 

When at length the Exhibition opens not a 
little interest will be added, in the minds of 
some few of the numerous Anglo-Saxon visitors, 
from the fact that the spot on which a part of 
the Palace is built has seen the sorrows of the 
unhappy queen of Charles I., and in later years 
the philosophic dreams of Benjamin Franklin.* 

We publish in our number the first 
correct view of the intended building that has 
yet been given. It shows the entrance-front, 
next the Quai d’Orsay, with the arrangement of 
the grounds as definitely determined on. The 
contracts already made in respect of the Exhibi-. 
tion amount in the whole to 25,000,000 francs 
(1,000,0001. sterling), of which 8,200,000 francs 
have been already expended, viz., 6,000,000 at 
the Champ de Mars, and 2,200,000 at the 
Trocadero.t 








THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY CONGRESS 
IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Tur Congress on Domestic Economy, and the 
Exhibition in connexion therewith, were 
rated by a public conversazione, held in the 
Rotunda of the Society of Artists, New-street, 
Birmingham, on the 17th inst., the mayor in the 
chair, in the absence of Lord Leigh, through 
an accident. 

Several letters were read from gentlemen 
unable to be t, including Mr. Le Neve 
Foster, secretary of the Society of Arta. 

Professor Huxley, after some preliminary 
observations, said: I am happy to say a few 
words upon the objects of this Congress, and 
the expediency of arousing public feeling in 
regard to the importance of the objects it bae in 
view, because this particular subject is one which 
has always possessed a very great jnterest for 
me, and it happens to be one on which in former 
ears I have ex very decided opinions. 
In fact, I think I could go back as far as the 
year 1868, when it was my business to address a 
working men’s on the subject of what 


Narses who attended ecarlatina cases and other 
cases of contagious disease had found out that, 
by arscg ange a day, and sometimes by 

i ir clothes, they might withstand 
resulting from the practice, and 
doctors who were similarly engaged had come to 
the same conclusion. As a defence against an 


H 


whole population tubbed. He mentioned that in 
@ prison containing 1,200 persons washing was 
enforced, and instead of using seventy or eighty 


Fell 
et 
H 
itt 


ildren’s epidemics. They were well aware of 
in Holland, for if it was discovered at any 
ere that child had not been “ tabbed,” 
taken aside, properly washed, and the 
was admonished that she must not send 
ild again to school ia that condition. 


Tr 


it 
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constitated a liberal education, and although I was. a er im ra 
am exceedingly loath to quote myself, yet, if you| ;,, a ot ov a — ee en i. 
will allow me, I wil] trouble you with two or There soit hates sadder yaar ae idemi 


three of the observations that I made on that 


Tile oo diseases, and he maintained that, in this country, 


a cleanliness league was quite as important to 
ion as a temperance league, because 


g 


is wasted by ill-prepared : A 
er sooo health is sapped by ad tiletion ask bed | “ith, intemperance, idleness, and vice went 
$ sam oak be re Not only aeonene vi « Washing,” by the Rev. Harry 
present p cieabtinn eqetaity abstain from hinting J wer “ or . Swimmio for Chil. 
to the workman that some of his evils are le — : followed s 
to mere physical agencies, which could be removed by dren,” by Mies Chessar, owed. 
energy, and fragality; but it does worse: it} In Section B (Health), Professor Huxley read 


renders him, so far as it can, deaf to those who could help 
him, and tries to substitute an Oriental submission to 
what is falsely declared to be the will of God, for his 
natural tendency condition.” 


@ paper on “ Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology,” which was followed by a paper by Mrs. 
F. CO, Hoggan, M.D., on the “ Necessity of Sub. 
stituting Science Subjecta for Fancy Work in 
Girls’ Schools,” which, in reviewing the course of 
instruction at present given in day schools, urged 
that if a few scientific subjects were included in 
the curricalam of education to the exclusion of 
many things to which now a great deal of atten- 
tion was given, there wonld, in a generation or 
two, be a more powerful tone than that which 


to strive after a better 


[ believe that these words remain as true now 
as I think I may venture to say they were ten 
years ago; and although it is perfectly true 
that since that time the Edacation Act has been 
passed, which, whatever any of us may think 
about its details, or about the extent of ground 
og ai T wtuk, Oo hove blew © thay Oa lege 
by all, ink, to have a step 

tion of the first magnitude—I say that primary 
education has not in reality touched any of the 
points which are here referred to. . . . If people 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 


* Franklin lived at Passy, and the street in which he 
“elma into the Place du Trocadero, bears 


paper, the subj 

ment of Elementary Education through Domestic 
Economy.” In the course of it he said that the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetio were the 





name. . A three principal instruments for education, or 
ae oe os atke Deilder Mt the Trocadero hes | acawing forth the faculties which God had given 


also for the prevention of contagious disease. 


outbreak of epidemic disease he would have the. 
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THE BUILDER. 





















; . ne . . Pal 
i were of necessity the basis of | striking feature to a resident of the midland e difficulties to be overcome by : 
ps eer eae ousenay education. | counties. There was no doubt in his mind that | fifths of the trade here in any endeavours em 
These arts could be taught, but they could not the superior manner in which houses were built, ployers might choose to make to bring about a 
be properly cultivated or well preserved without and the more complete domestic arrangements | better state of things. If they desired order, 

that were made by architects and builders of | method, and cleanliness in their establishmente, 


constant and intelligent use. What our State 
machinery has up to this time been able to effect 
in instilliog a pen _ — a — 
shown the Report ommi ° 
Council rt Edacation for 1876-7. He would 
avoid statistics as far as possible, but he could 
not give an idea of what was done for nearly the 
two millions expenditure spent year!y without @ 
few general figures. In 1876 there were nearly 
three millions of children ragistered as being 
under instruction in reading, writing, and arith. 
metic in Eogland and Wales. One million two 
hundred thousand “ passed ” what is called “a 
satisfactory examination” in these three arte, 
and of this number nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand, i.c., about one-fourth “ passed” the pre- 
scribed test without failure “in any one of 
the three subjects.” Batthe Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon and Lord Sandon reported to the 
Queen that “they were obliged to repeat the 
remarks which they used last year, that 
the results were not satisfactory, and that the 
“ nature of the results attained by many of those 
examined was meagre.” Their lordsbips suid, 
“only thirty-eight in every hundred of children 
above ten years of age were presented in standards 
appropriate to their age,” and not twelve ina 
hundred presented passed in the Standards IV. 
to Vi. Referring to what the education system 
proposed to do, he said that the little child of an 
agricultural labourer, of eight or nine years old, 
was expected, in IL, to read with 
itelligence, to write a sentence from dictation, to 
know the four first simple rules in arithmetic as 
far as long division. Besides, it was “to point 
out the nouns, the definitions, the points of the 
compass, the form and motions of the earth, and 
the meaning ofa map!” The very enumeration 
of these demands ed him. How many, 
even of that audience, would come forth and 
stand this examination? Who would volunteer 
to be the examiner except one of her Majesty's 
Inspectors ? Bat none of these could be present 
there. Should they send into those parts of 
Birmingham, which were shown to Mr. Cross as 
condemned to removal, and take at haphazard 
any ten children under thirteen years of age, in 
tatters of finery, dirty, emaciated perhaps, and 
see what came actually out of the present 
system? Should they stand as illustrative 
specimens in the exhibition? Did he, then, 
condemn learning grammar, geography, and 
history? God forbid. Bat he gravely doubted 
if the teaching of them took its right place in 
our present system of State edacation. Domestic 
economy for girls was placed by the Code in the 
tenth division after nine others, being—1, English 
literature; 2, mathematics; 3, Latin; 4, 
French; 5, German; 6, mechanics; 7, animal 
physiology ; 8, physical geography; 9, botany ; 
and 10, domestic economy. Would any one 
venture to say that a knowledge of health, 
good food, thrift, and the like was not of mach 
greater value to every one of the three millions 
of children of working people (under thirteen 
years of age), than Latin and every other of the 
subjecte he had named ? And yet the teaching of 
domestic economy was discouraged unless the 
child “ parses a simple sentence, and knows the 
geographical outlines of the colonies.” 

Papers by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, and the 
Rev. E. T. Stevens, on “ Text Books in Domestic 
Economy”; by the Rev. E. F, MacCarthy, on 
“The Mode of Inspection and Administration-of 
the Government Grant for subjects included 
under Domestic Economy”; by Mr. Charles 
Critchett, on “ The Examinations of the Society 
of Arts in Domestic Economy”; by Mr. G. OC. T. 
Bartley on “School Savings Banks”; and 
by. Dr. Langford on “A Birmingham School 
Board Bank,” having been read and discussed, 

A paper by Mr. 8. Wall Richards was then 
read, the sabject being “The Influence of Order, 
Method, and Cleanliness in Factories and Work. 
shops upon the Homes of the Industrial Popula- 
tion of Large Towns.” Having had frequent 
opportunities of comparing workmen’s homes in 
the textile districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
with workmen’s homes in Birmingham and neigh. 
bourhood, he had been led to inquire into the cause 
of the differences there were between them. Many 
of the houses of the operatives of the northern 
counties were characterised by an air of cleanli- 
ness, freshness, and an appearance of general 
comfort that was altogether wanting in a similar 
class of houses in Birmingham. A different spirit 
seemed to pervade the household, and was a 
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that class of property in the North, had a great 
deal to do with the general cheerfalness of home 
life there. Working men and working women 





in the neighbourhood of Birmingham hed not 
the Soeeta notion of the attraction of a York. 





shire fireside. Whether the bright hearthstone 
was the complement of the general cleanliness of 
the walls, which are painted (not covered with a 
tawdry paper, as in Birmingham), or the whitened 
ceiling a crowning feature of the whole, is a 
moot point. What was the interior of the homes 
like of the operatives of Birmingham? How 
compared it with the same class of house in the 
North? A single living-room on the ground- 
floor in a court of houses, a cul de.sac, with no 
second apartment; a cramped room, with a 
ridiculously small fire-grate, no hot-water boiler, 
a small baking-oven on one side only (9 in. or 
10 in. square) divided in two parts, a fire-grate, 
perhaps the cheapest, commonest, and most 
useless design ever made; no back apartment, 
wash or slop kitchen; no painted walls, but, 
instead, covered with a cheap, showy paper, that 
was never cleaned or changed for yeara,—a con- 
trivance for harbouring loathsome insects,—and 
ceilings that were whitewashed at long intervals 
of years also. That adjunct of comfort and pro- 
moter of cleanliness and health,—a good supply 
of water,—the operatives here were also deni 

A common pump in the centre of the court, into 
which the sewage might percolate and be of 
serious mischief, was the usual, and in most 
cases the only, supply. The immense difference, 
so much in favour of Lancashire and York:- 
shire, he attributed to the order, method, 
and cleanliness observed in factories there, 
and the entire absence of corresponding rules 
and regulations in factories and workshops 
in Birmingham till recently. The magnificent 
factories, with every appliance and contrivance 
that could be suggested by human ingenuity for 
securing the most favourable conditions upon 
which the gigantic industries could be carried 
on, had aroused and kept alive the desire of the 
factory employés for clean, convenient houses. 
What had been the rule, method, or custom in 
Birmingham? Most factories in Birmingham 
might be said to consist of a series of 

that had grown from month to month and year 
to year, without symmetry or design, that the 
largest of them were, with few exceptions, 
agglomerations of shops, all shapes and sizes, 
forming irregular masses of buildings (very fre- 
quently a congeries of six or seven , com. 
municating with each other through two holesin 
the walls), with no principle observed securing 
to the workers either proper light, ventilation, or 
cleanliness. All those important considerations 
had been ignored, so that, as a rule, places are 
built subject to no supervision, and, in conse- 
quence, were in direct contravention of thé laws 
of health, and sometimes even of decency. 
Systematic cleanliness in workrooms was a term 
almost unknown, he regretted tosay. Except in 
rare instances, observed, perbaps, in not more 
than ten per cent. of the various trades of 
Birmingham; and if a hundred workshops or 
manufactories were visited he doubted whether, 
previously to the Factories Act Extension Act, 
1867, more than five per cent. of them had been 
whitewashed in a decade, and since, from the 
relaxationsengrafted in that Act after the most per- 
sistent opposition by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, and especially to the whitewashing 
clause, he doubted very much, up to the present 
time, whether the practice of whitewashing had by 
any means been general, To farther restrict the 
employment of females in degrading labour he 
believed to be the surest means of improving their 
condition, physically, socially, and morally. 
Slowly as all these changes were brought abont, a 
change wascoming over the habitsof Birmingham 
industrial life; thanks to the unremitting efforts 
and untiring zeal, coupled with long experience, 
of Mr. Robert Baker, her Majesty’s inspector of 
factories of the district. The inflaences of the 
fuctory and workshop were undoubtedly the moat 
powerful in the life of an operative; they might 
be good or bad; the employer was frequently 
the only person occupying a high social position 
that the employed came in daily contact with: 
how important, then, that the inflaence should 
be of the right kind; what a powerful agenoy it 
might and could be made! Asa manofactarer, 





mingham, he maintained thatthere were not any 

















































of Saint Monday, for example, was not 
with them. For many years the Saturday 
holiday was an institution that had been observed. 


Again, 

obeyed, and it was this,—that the floors of 
room in the 
employed be scoured with 


cheerfulness and brightness 
Birmingham manufactories. The average 
ness last year was four days for 
At the present moment they had 
public sentiment iuflaencing the masses in the 
ed. | matter of cleanliness. The municipal authori- 
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. Gladstone on “ Nursi and 
rs,” and Miss Helen Taylor made.some 
remarks on “ Narsing in Connexion with Educa. 
tion.” Mr. Lawson Tait read a paper on “ Pro- 
vident Dispensaries as @ Means of idi: 


i 


by the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 

Dr. Carter next read a paper on “ Buildings 
for Working Men,” by Mr. R. Rawlinson, 0.B., 
who was unable to be present. Every working 
man’s house, it stated, should have sitting-room, 


pr pte intimately connected with 

none of them were more important in this 
respect than the subject he had to introduce. It 
was difficult to excite an interest in such a 
because it was scarcely tangible; draing were 
invisible, yr apes effects to i 
were not seen. Bot im 

brought sickness fate: ues heemneaaae 
the sacrifices of many thousand lives, 
danger from drains was increased in 
day, when for conven’ 
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traces of an earlier one, This aisle seems to 
have been rebuilt in the Decorated period. 
transept or chapel at the east-end is 
16 ft. 6 in. east and west, by 16 ft. It occupies 
the south-east angle of the charch. In its 
south end is a flat-topped Perpendicular window 
of three lights, trefoiled, and rather earlier than 
the window in the adjacent aisle. The east wall 
is solid, and flash with the east wall of the 
chancel. 

The nave is 54 ft. long by 15 ft., bat of the 
length the western 18 ft. were added thirty or 
forty years ago, in the taste of the day, and 
have recently been rebuilt in keeping with the 
rest of the building. The chancel arch is equi- 
lateral), of 14-ft. 6-in. span. It has a bold central 
rib, chamfered, as are the edges of the voussoirs. 
This is a Decorated insertion, replacing, no 
doubt, a smaller Norman opening. The side 
walls contain arcades of two arches on each 
side. These are 10-ft. span, with an intervening 
pier 7 ft. 6 in. broad, and walls 3 ft.thick. The 
arches spring from thick half-round shafts, rest- 
ing upon square bases. The base moulding is 
the ordinary double round and hollow, of a late 
character. The capitals vary in pattern, but 
are of one date. The two southern arches, and 
the most eastern on the north side, are fall. 
centred. The mouldings are, on the inner face, 
two angles replaced, the upper by a keel- 
shaped bead, and the lower by a round bead or 
roll. On the outer face isa mere rebate. There 
are plain half-round roll drips on each face. The 
fourth arch is poinfed, and a Decorated inser- 
tion. In the south-east angle of the nave, high 
up, is the broken door of the rood-loft, The 
westward extension now in progress contains an 
excellent west window of three lights, and above 
a marigold opening, and there are two lateral 
windows of one.light each. 

The north aisle is 36 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in., and has 
at its east end an arch into the tower, and above 
it the weather moulding of the original roof. In 
the west end is a pointed Norman window of 
12 in. opening, in a deep recess, splayed 
and stepped up to the window. In the 
north wall near its east end is a modern 
memorial window. The north doorway is 
original. It is round-headed, and the two 
angles in the mouldings are replaced, the upper 
by a keel-shaped fillet, the lower by a roll, as in 
the nave. The arch springs from an abacus 
with a hollow chamfer. The doorway stands 
within an outer arch, also round-headed, and 
flanked by two nook-shafts, slender and de- 
tached, with stiff flowered caps and a central 
boas upon the shafts. The bases are concealed, 
but the whole is of a very late Norman and, in 
some respects, Early English character. The 
shafts are of white, the rest of red stone. There 
is no drip. There are traces of a porch, and 
possibly of a niche over the doorway ; the porch 
is about to be replaced. 

The west wall of this aisle is propped by a 
clumsy buttress, 3 ft.6 in. broad by 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep, of two stages. It has been added to sup- 
port the north wall. At the base of this wall is 
seen the original plinth. Inside are four corbels 
for am bammer-beams of the old high-pitched 
roof, 
The south aisle is 37 ft. long by 9 ft.6 in. At 
its east end a drop-arch, of the date of that 
below the nave and chancel, opens into the 
chancel aisle. It springs from the wall without 
jambs or shafts. In the inner wall are four 
corbels, as in the north aisle. In the west end is 
& window corresponding to that in the north 
aisle, and the line of the exterior plinth is also 
seen, though the projection has been cut away. 
The south wall is also original. In it, east of 
the door, is an original splayed loop withe tre. 
foil head, each cusp terminating in » medallion 
like @ draughtsman, East again of this is a 
flatted-topped late Perpendicular window of 
three lights, cinquefoiled. This has superseded 
loop window, of which the splay and east jamb 
remain. At the east end of this wall is a small 
round-headed piscina, with traces of a cupboard 
above it. The south door is of the same general 
pattern with the north, but rather larger, and 
with different details. The doorway has a tre- 
foiled head, with medallioned cusps, such as is 
seen in one of the upper chambers of Conings. 
burgh Castle. The flanking shafts are three- 
quarter engaged, and have no central boss, and 
the bases are higher. Outside the wall are two 
plain buttresses, 2 ft. broad by 4 ft. 6 in. deep. 
One marks the janction between the nave 
chancel aisle, and seems Perpendicular ; 
other may be Decorated. A porch is to 
placed on this side also. 


THE BUILDER. 





. ©he tower is about 17 ft. equare at the base. 
It is of four stages, marked by three sets-off, 
reducing its summit to 14 ft. Its north-east 
angle is capped by two flat pilasters, one on 
each face, the two meeting to cover the angle, 
which is solid, There is a third pilaster on the 
west end of the north face. They have no set- 
off, but die into the set-off of the first-floor. The 


south by 10 ft. east and west. It has arches on 
ite east, west, and south sides opening into the 
aisles and the chancel. Of these the western is 
8 ft. span, high-pointed and plain, having 
square rib between two angular recesses spring- 
ing from a plain abacus with a hollow chamfer. 
Below are two coupled three-quarter shafts, 
placed on the inner face or soffit of the jambs. 
In the south face is a larger pointed arch of 
the full breadth of the chamber, and within it is 
seen the small round-headed arch of the chancel, 
against which the tower has been built. The 
arch opening eastward is also pointed, but 
lower, and of only 3 ft. opening. It springs 
from an abacus with a hollow chamfer. Above 
this arch is a small lancet window without a 
drip, and the angles of the recess are replaced 
by a roll, continued round the head, but broken 
by bases and caps at the arch-springing. The 
caps are of white stone. Outside, below this 
window, is seen the high-pitched weather- 
moulding of the chancel aisle. 

In the north wall, high up, isa larger window, 
of one light, and slightly pointed, in a round. 
headed recess with a stepped cill. The opening 
is flanked by two slender engaged nook-shafts, 
with flowered caps and rather raised bases of 
Early English character, as is the central boss 
in each shaft. The shafts are of red stone, and 
parcel of the jambs; the bases and caps are 
white. Over all is a drip. The window is 
evidently of the date of the two doors, High 
up in the west wall is a small square.top 
door, reduced in width at some very early period, 
from which a narrow mural stair ascends in the 
west wall to the first floor. It is lighted by a 
small west loop, and had also a door, now blocked, 
upon the nave roof. 

In the first-floor of the tower, in the north 
wall, is a closed Norman recess, and in the east 
a equare-topped loop. 

In the second-floor are three original windows 
of two lights, with a central pier and flanking 
shafts. They stand witbia round-headed arches. 
In the sonth wall is a loop. 

In the third-floor are four round-headed 
windows, small and plain, and above is a low 
solid parapet, probably of Decorated date, but 
after the original pattern. 

The chancel is probably the oldest part of the 
structure, built in the Norman period withont 
aisles, and with three looped windows high up in 
each side wall. Aisles were then added, the 
windows blocked, and the side arches cut, in the 
late Norman period, but since then the added 
aisles have been rebuilt on the old lines, the 
North in the Early English, and the south in 
the Decorated style, when the chancel arch and 
that between the south aisles were inserted. 
The'chapel was probably also Decorated, bnt has 
been much altered, if not rebuilt. 

The nave and its aisles and the tower were 
probably all built in the late Norman period. 
The nave possibly first, and there may have 
been triforial openings, as the aisles were 
unusually lofty. The font is Early English, a 
polygonal bow! with a central stem and shafts 
round it. 

The material of the original chancel was a deep 
blood-red sandstone, much used in the Norman 
period. Altogether this is a most interesting 
little church, and ite condition does infinite credit 
to the liberality and taste of the patron, and to 
the skill of Mr. Brandon, its restorer. 

OBSERVER, 








Bath. — The landslip which made itself 
apparent more than a year ago on the northern 
slope of the city of Bath is becoming more 
serious. A number of houses are ly 
affected by the subsidence, and the city surveyor 
bas served a fresh batch of notices on owners, 
directing their attention to the unsafe condition 
of their tenements. Walcot Church has lately 
exhibited signs of a settlement. The Town 
Council has called in 


the continued slipping of the hill side over a 
considerable area, mainly covered with cottages 
occupied by artisans, is attributed to @ current 
of water ding the hill to the river acting 





upon a substratum of sand and gravel. 






basement measures, inside, 11 ft. north and | presen 
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[Jory 28, 1877. : 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Tx fourth annual conference of this Associa- 


tion commenced on the 19th inat., at B the 
held at the office of the Sanitary 





Au ty, a Mr. Lemon (South- 
am ied chair, amongst those 
uns :—Messrs, F, Ashmead, M.LC.E., 


elect (Bristol) ; James Lemon, M.I.C.E., 
resident for the past year Nm, pry 
Edward Prichard, C.E., vice-president and hou. 
district for Midlands (Warwick) ; 
Charles Jones, ©.E., general hon, secretary 
(Ealing); R. Vawser, O.E., assistant secretary 
of Lancashire and Cheshire (Warrington) ; 
E. B. Ellice Clark, O.E., assistant secretary for 
Home Counties (Hove); B. C. Cross, C.E., 
assistant secretary for Yorkshire (Dewsbury) ; 


and others. 
It was that the meeting for 1878 
should be held in Liverpool. 


The president (Mr. F. Ashmead) then took the 
chair, and delivered an inaugural address. 

The reading of papers followed,' the readers 
being Mr. F. Ashmead and Dr. Davies (medical 
officer of health for Bristol). Mr. Ashmead, in 
the course of his paper, remarked that the whole 
of the Bristol sewers were unventilated. This 
caused a considerable discussion, the general 
opinion being in favour of the ventilation 
system. Dr. Davies urged the value of distinct 
dwellings, and condemned the accumulation of 
families in one large building. 

In the evening the members sat down to & 
banquet at the Clifton-down Hotel, under the 
presidency of Mr. Ashmead, and after dinner 
there were various complimentary toasts. 

The reading of papers was resumed on the 
morning of the 20th inst. 

Mr. W. W. Stoddart, F.G.S., F.0.8. (Bristol), 
city and county analyst, read an interesting 
paper on “ The Water-bearing Strata of Bristol.” 
Before commencing it he, however, referred to 
the discussion that took place on the previous 
day with reference to the ventilation of sewers. 
He said if those who so strongly condemned 
Mr. Ashmead’s plan of non-ventilation lived in 
Bristol, and were well acquainted with its con- 
formation, they would perhaps modify their 
views. The levels varied from 300 ft. above the 
mean sea level to 20 ft. below it. If thesewers 
were ventilated in some of the districts, they 
would require two or three Dr. Davies. Bristol 
was so peculiar in its geological formation that 
each district had to be separately dealt. with, and 
Mr. Ashmead had a most difficult task. We 
extract the following from Mr. Stoddart’s paper: 
—The great diversity in the geological forma- 
tion of the ground on which Bristol and Clifton 
are built rendered the question of water supply 
& very important one. The strata might be 
arranged into four groups,—namely, first, in- 
clined impervious beds; second, inclined im- 
pervious beds with numerous fissures; third, 
impervious horizontal beds; fourth, porous 
horizontal beds. The penal and car. 
boniferous limestone of Clifton Kingedown- 
parade were instanced as examples of the first 
group. Wells dug to catch the several springs 
almost for the purity of the water on 
the absence of dwellings on the top of the beds, 
because the water not being able to penetrate 
the strata found its way “ between” them in an 
almost unfiltered state. A good instance of the 


unsafe condition of this state of thi was 
mentioned by Mr. Stoddart in one of city 
conduits, which comes from a spring that once 


was situated in the open country, bat which now 
is extremely impure from being surrounded to a 
extent by houses. Kingswood, leton, 
second P; eynsham, minster, 
and Horfield the third. The centre of the city, 
with ‘the ‘parish of St. Paul, were given as 
examples of the fourth division. The different 
ways of contamination that affected potable 
waters under these varied circumstences were 


e and proved bys and exhaustive 
list of saalyest thins the eutlese ot tals had 
made during the last twenty years. paper 


concluded with a short description of the 
that the citizens of Bristol and Clifton now 
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WATER WORKS FOR LONDON. 
Tr Water Examiner, Major Bolton, in his last 


brought into use. The company are giving con- 
stant supply in a number of eourts and alleys. 
The alterations in fittings under the Board of 
Trade Rules and Regulati being gradually 
ee ae are carried out in 
all new buildings. is company require an 
immediate extension of their area of filtration, 


in each district of the is as follows :— 
Kent, 80 miles; New River, 176; Bast London, 
85; 1224 ; ‘West, 


| for private purposes, 542 for street watering, 
510 for public use, and 475 in Government 
establishments. 








“SOUTH KENSINGTON.” 
Sir,—I am indebted to your 


spoke. 

If I had occasion to-write the over 
egain, I should gladly put it thas :—*“ In order 
to render the scheme 
nickname of the ‘Brompton Boilers’ y 
invented by the Builder in no intentional] i 

) was persistently applied by the Commis. 
sioners’ foes to the ”” &o. 








the Dean of Westminster, president, was held in 
the theatre of the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi. The object of the union, as ourreaders 
HT. AN PO PH 




















meeting | put together, as 








wenot use this to prove that No. 2 was the house 
of B, as well as that No. 3 wae the habitation of 


tae i Ce meg oa a 
arguing in a circle or ignorance plest 
rales of logic ? 

‘So. if Roman i ing from the 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
BAD SBUILDING—a CAUTION TO BUILDERS, 


On the 26th alt., Mr. T. Stanway, the builder of 
Nos. 37-49, Shaftesbury-road, » BD» 
peared before Mr. Paget, at the Hammersmith 
Police-court, in answer to a summons taken out by 

. Knightley, district surveyor of Hammersmith, 
requiring him to teke down the south flank wall 
37, in consequence of having built it with 
properly bonded and solidly 
required by the Bailding Act. 


: 
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' ROUSDON, DEVON. 


On the 7th inst. the chief corner-stone of 
the belvidere of the large mansion now in course 
of erection for Sir Henry W. Peek, bart., M.P., 
was laid by his only son, Mr. Cuthbert Edgar 
Peek, who was presented by the 350 workmen 
engaged on the building with a silver trowel and 
a box of tools. The trowel was made by 
Messrs. Ellis, goldsmiths, of Exeter, from a draw- 
ing made by Mr. Ernest George, architect. The 
box and all the tools (consisting of mallets, 
equare, level, chisels, &c.) were made by the 
men engaged on the works. The whole of the 
workmen afterwards rode to Musbury, a village 
about foor miles distant, where they were 
liberally entertained at dinner, at the cost of 
Sir Henry Peek. 

The mansion at Rousdon when completed 
bids fair to be one of the most important and 
extensive in England. Built upon the high 
ground, immediately over the sea, and located 
almost midway between Lyme Regis, on the 
Dorset, and Seaton, on the Devonshire, coast, 
the site and its surroundings possess great 
natural beauties, whilst the grouping of the 
mansion, built in the Baronial style, is highly 
picturesque. Purbeck stone and flint are the 
chief materials used, whilst in the gables half. 
timbered oakwork is freely used, the panelling 
therein being all filled with sgraffito work. The 
roofs are covered with warm-coloured tiles. 

The architects for the work are Messrs. Ernest 
George & Peto, the contractors being Messrs. 


study should be a common sense and straight- 
forward parsuit,and that even the “ingeniam” 
can never be crowned with success unless the 
“labor ” lead it on to victory ? 

W. Cave Tuomas, 








MONUMENTAL. 


Bearwood.—On the 30th ult. was unveiled the 
monument erected in St. Catherine’s Church, 
Bearwood, by the members of the Royal Humane 

iety to the memory of the late Mr. John 
Balston Walter (eldest son of Mr. John Walter, 
M.P.), who, it will be remembered, lost his life 
in saving his younger brother and cousin on the 
frozen lake in Bearwood Park on Christmas Eve, 
1870. The memorial, which is about 6 ft. in 
height, was executed by the late Mr. Matthew 
Noble, sculptor, shortly before his death. 
It is constructed of Carrara marble, and is in 
alto relievo. The scene on the lake is illustrated 


inscription, written by the Dean of Westminster, 
the chairman of the memorial committee :— 
“ Many waters cannot quench love, 
Nei ean the floods drown it.” 
Canticles viii. 7. 
This monument was erected by the members of the Royal 
Humane ety, 
To the memory of 
Joun Barston Watts, 
Eldest son of John Walter, esq., M.P., Bearwood, 
In recognition of his having risked and lost his life whilst 
rendering assistance to his brother and cousin on the 





Moass & Redway, of Exeter; and the carving 
and sgraffito work are being executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems. The resident clerk of works is 
Mr. Prosser, and Mr. John Shore is the foreman. 
It is hoped that by the latter end of next year 
the works may be completed. 








“TWO-HOUR STUDIES.” 


Sir,—It would appear from a paragraph in 
the Times that Mr. Legros has been kind enough 
to give some of his two-hour studies to the 
South Kensington Art Department. Whether 
this gift was solicited, or volunteered, we do 
not gather, but we assume that it was solicited. 
It ie, therefore, a public matter, and open to 
criticism. 

The question respecting the merits of these 
studies is one which lies quite outeide and 
apert from that which, I think, may very pro- 
perly be raised as to whether it be a wise pro- 
ceeding to encourage haste, by any example 
whatever, in a country wherein art for the most 
part has a tendency to slightness and to harry. 
Art is not a matter of Hey! presto! All great 
work has been deliberate, well-considered work 
The facility which some of the famous and 
dexterous portrait-painters exhibited came of 


frozen lake in his father’s park, on Christmas Eve, 1370, 








long study and practice. The facility which 
comes of long and putient study is that facility 
alone which is of any value. Completeness, and 
not sketchiness, ought to be the object of trae 
art. A clever sketch made by a student in two 
hours, which no amoant of after-painting would 
ever make excellent, will be of no value either 





to him or to art. 

That craze of ours for “dashing off” work 
had, I bad thought, been sufficiently chided and 
checked by the precept and example of the 
pre-Raffaelites. If there were a virtue in pre- 
Raffaelitism, it was that of the inonlcation of 
care and patience. Moreover, the partisans of 


that movement had the example of the greatest | i 


painters to encourage deliberate painstaking. 
Look at the studies made by the great masters 


for their works, often with the silver point ; | i 


how delicate and correct they are! There is 
about them no sign of dash—of bombast. 

We English have got some ridiculous notion 
about bold drawing; by bold drawing ia meant 
® daring surcharged ontline, brought ont in 
shading with thunderings of black. This is the 
vid terribile and grandiose, and very terrible it 
is. Now the grandeur of Michelangelo's works 
was not due to “the sweep of line” of the acute 
critic, but to the mental conception, and to the 
correct drawing, There is feeble drawing, there 
is correct drawing, and there is impudent drawing, 
and, for that matter, pain too. “‘ Boldness” 
in the Eoglish vocabulary of art, although it be 
not writ down so, is synonymous with impudence. 
For if “ boldness” mean any greater surcharge 
of line, any extravagance of effect, beyond what 
is just and correct, it mast mean the very braga. 
doccio and impertinence of art. 


two days after his return home from long and perilous 


vels, 

at In the 26th year of his age, 
Leaving to his family and friends the blessed remembrance 
of a manly, industrious, blameless youth, and the bright 
Promise of a useful, honourable, Christian manhood. 
“So Lycidas sank low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him who walked the 
waves,” 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—On the 12th inst. a 
marble memorial of the officers, non-commis. 
sioned officers, and privates of the 57th (West 
Middlesex) Regiment of Foot was unveiled in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It consists of a group repre- 
senting “Christ the Comforter.” The central 
figure is sitting in the centre of a group of the 
infirm, the sorrowing, and the weak,—to whom 
he tenders consolation. Overhead are two 
angels with outspread wings, bearing a boldly. 
designed scroll with the words,—“ Grave, where 
is thy victory ; death, where is thy sting?” The 
fourth verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew,— 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted,” —is traced in a straight line below. 
Beneath the memorial is a marble space wrought 
into emblems of warfare,—the customary drama, 
shakoes, and sword-hilts, bordered with furled 
flags and garlanded with immortelles,—and 
bearing on it the number of the regiment and 
its honours. The sculptor was Mr. Forsyth, of 
Camden Town. 

Halifaz.—There has lately been erected in 
Lister-lane Cemetery, Halifax, a monament to 
the memory of the late Robert Midgley and his 
wife, of Salterlee, Northowram, at the expense 
of their children. The style is Early Decorated. 
Upon # square base and sur-base, stands the 
first stage, which is arcaded, with carved flowers 
in the mouldings, resting on red granite columns 
with carved caps, and having a crocketed gable 
over with carved finial, behind which ig a sunk 


rere 8 aptamer Whatever more 
cture may cost defra; 
city of Berlin. ¢ visa deerg 








There is no more # royal road to art than to 


the mathematics. When shall we learn that ite 







































in relief, the design has. been It ia 
worked in gold and colour, and was carried ont 
by Messrs. John Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. 


Bedford Leigh.—The committee for 
ve 


of red Aberdeen granite ; the roof finishing in a 
spiral form surmounted by a cross. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Rotherham.—The Board have decided to erect 
schools at Thornhill to accommodate 225 
225 girls, and 250 infants. Messrs. Tacon & 
Raweon, of Rotherbam, architects to the Board, 
have been instructed to prepare the necessary 
plans for them. 

Patcham.—New Board schools have recently 
been opened at Patcham, near Brighton. They 
stand on a site adjoining the old National 
Schools. One of the schools is for boys and 
girls, and the other for infants; the two together 
accommodating 140 children, of which number 
102 are already on the register. The schools, 
and the master’s house adjoining, were built by 
Mr. G. R. Lockyer, of Brighton, from the plans 
of Mr. G. Tappen, of thesame town. The cost, 
including fittings, &c., was 1,5901, 

Hollingbourne.—New Board schools are in 
course of erection at Hollingbourne, Kent, The 
buildings, which will be of brick, and gable. 
roofed, will congist of a principal echoolroom, 
46 ft. by 18 ft., with 20 ft. pitch, a class-room, 
and an infants’ school, 24 ft. by17ft. Thereare 
also separate residences for the master and 
mistress, and extensive playgrounds. The con- 
tract is in the hands of Mr. H. Bridge, builder, 
of Maidstone, and the plans have been 
by Mr. G. Rack, architect, also of Maidstone. 

Huntingdon.—A new Board school is abont to 
ie at Hiaating iit, at a cost of 1,0001. 

- W. Lewis, of York, is the archi and Mr. 
H. Creaser the builder, ; “yr 

Aston.—On the 27th ult., the memorial stone 


of the Alma-street Board schools, Aston, was 


laid. The buildings will be Gothic in 

The principal block, consisting of iP nea 
girls’ schools, will front to Alma-street, and 
contain, on the ground-floor, general room for 
boys three class-rooms, master’s room, lavatory, 
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‘Basingwerk Abbey and the Holy Well of 8t.| Five pensioners were elected during the past 
Winifred, and retarn to Llangollen in time for| year, and cameaeaatdeiatnattnesie tan, 
the closing meeting and reading of papers. committees are due ’ 
ing "= 0 | Mecd, Wy Keeble, for the interest he took in 

= ' making it ® success, by which the sum of 541. 33. 
METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVEMENTS | ¥®* feslised.” Thesasual dinner will take piace 

on November 8ch. 
AND ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. "The report having been unanimously adopted, 


ON Monday, the 16th inet., before the House | the meeting sanctioned, nem. con., the alteration 
of Lords’ Committee on opposed Bills, Lord and revision of the rules of the Institation. By 
Hardinge in the chair, the preamble was proved | Rale 1., as amended, the men’s pensions are 
- | with amendments, of the Metropolitan Street | increased from 241. to 301. per annum, and the 
Improvements Bil), broaght from the Commons. | wonten’s pensions from 201. to 241. 

| Thelabouring-classdisplacement question formed | Votes of thanks to the patrons, vice-presidents, 
the chief feature of the inquiry. Amended re- | committee, trustees, treasurer, and aaditors, and 

3; and 































110 ft. by 20 ft. wide, and 74 ft. by 20 ft. 
and class rooms are to be 18 ft. 
Mr. Graham, of Sannyside, is architect 
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turns were putin showing that within the limits | to the t for the past year, were daly 
of the proposed scheme there were, roughly com- the officers and committee for 
puted, 10,000 of the labouring class, of whom | the ensaing year were elected. Bit 
from two-thirds to three-fourths would be dis-| Oa the motion of the Chairman, Mr. William 
the 10,000 mounted | Higgs,—a gentleman well known and respected 
ap to 15,000; and a clause will be added to the | in the bailding trade,—was unanimously elected 
Bill providing “that before the Metropolitan | President of the Institation for the ensuing year, 
Board of Works, under the powers of this Act, | and thas terminated one of the most important 
shall take down fifteen or more houses occupied | and satisfactory meetings in the history of the 
wholly or partially by persons of the labouring | Inetitation, inasmuch as it marks the commence- 
class, they sball prove to the satisfaction of one| ment of a new (and, we siccerely hope, in- 
of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State | creasingly prosperous) epoch in its affairs. 
(Home Department) that they have provided 
either on the lands coloured blue (Gray’s-inn- 


The contractors are Messrs. Taylor & Grist, of 
Bierton, near Aylesbury, at the sum cf 1,849/., 
and the architect is Mr. Arthar Vernon, of High 
Wycombe. 








ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH ZOLOGIOAL ASSOCIATION, 


etre > ipmamaes Sees om, ant, the 
lowing will be proceedings of Con- 
FN tr F r deposi lands else. KENSINGTON VESTRY HALL 

Members and visitors will then be conducted to|®PPTO¥e, sufficient accommodation in suizable| 7... Vestry on Wedueeday, 25th inst., selected 
Plas Newydd, formerly the residence of the = nig x the persons heyy Rect sn. May designs bearing the followivg mottoes, which, in 
‘Ladies of Llangollen,” where General Yorke | ‘i*P!ace.” It was stated t seta their judgment, are best suited for the purpose 


: : ments were a source of great difficalty to the 
will take them over the house and grounds, Metropolitan Board, capitalists and builders required : 








Pablic dinner in Assembly-room. Inangural|, ~ . it « Expérientis,”"—Robert Walker, F.R.I.B.A. 
speeches, &o, being relactant to take up the apron s “ Expert.” —Joha J, Thomson & Fred. Davis. 
The sites, therefore, had to be let or sold at re- « Experience.” —Edward C. Robins, F-R.1.8.A. 


Tuesday.— Members and visitors, at 9:30 a.m., 
will ascend the Castell Dinas Bran, and inepect 
the ruine, which will be described, and then 
leave Liangollen at 1230 p.m., arriving at 
Wrexbam at 15 p.m., when the Church wiil be 
described by Mr. B. Ferrey, F.8.A., and com- 
mented on by others. Luncheon at Wrexham. 
Afterwards to Gresford Charob, &c., and retarn 
to Wrexham for the 6:25 p.m. train, arriving at 
Llangollen at 7 p.m. for evening meeting. 

Wednesday.— Leave Liangollen at 10 a.m. in 
carriages for inspection of Offa’s Dyke, which 
will be explained by Mr. J. Tom Burgess, F.8.A., 
and others; then to visit Chirk Castle, by the 
permission of R. Myddleton Biddu'pbh. Luncheon 
at Chirk, and then in carriages by Pont Cys. 
sylitau, to visit Valle Crucis Abbey, and Elisig’s 
Pillar. The Abbey will be described by Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., and commented on by Mr. 
Wynne, M.A., F.8.4.; Mr. Bloxam, F.S.A., will 
give the history of Elisig’s Pillar; then return 
to Llangollen. Evening meeting at 8:30, 

Thursday.— Leave in carriages at 10 a.m., and 
visit the site of Owen Glendower’s House, 
(Sychant), Mound, and Farm, on which Mr. 
George R. Wright, F.S.A., will make some obser- 
vations, and then on to Corwen Oburch, Rig 
Chapel, which will be described by the Rey. W. 
Richardson, B.A. Ascent of the Gaer, an 
ancient British encampment afterwards. Lun- 
cheon at Corwen. Keturn to Llangollen for 
evening meeting. 

Friday.—Proceed by special train to Dolgelly, 
at 8°45 a.m., for a visit to the remains of Cymmer 
Abbey, Abbot’s House, &c., which will be com. 
mented on by Mr. Wynne, and the architectural 
features pointed out by Messrs. John Reynolds 
and Loftus Brock, and others. Luncheon at the 
Golden Lion Hotel, Dolgelly. At 2 p.m. the 
party will proceed by special train to Bala; and 
there carriages will convey them to the ancient 
Manor House of Rhiwaedog, which will be 
described ; then to Palé, the seat of Mr. Robert. 
son, M.P., and Lianderfel Church. Special train 
to leave Lianderfel at 6:30, arriving at Llangollen 
for evening meeting. 

Saturday, Sept. 1.—Vate or Cuwyp.—Leave 
by train at 9°50 a.m, for Liaurbaiadr, vid Corwen. | i 


readiness to convey the members and visitors to 
the church, where will be found some ancient 
painted glass windows, &o., and then on to Den. 
bigb, for luncheon at the Town-hall. The castle 
will afterwards be visited and desoribed, and the 
party will leave by traia for Derwen Church, 
where will be seen @ rood-loft and sceen, and an | hope 
ancient cross and lych-gate in the churchyard > 
them out. The committee report, with 


&o. Leave Derwen special train at 635, 
arriving at Liangollen for the evening meeting. | satisfaction, that Mrs. Larner (lately a pensioner) 
has been euabled, from altered circumstances, 


Monday.—Leave by train to Mostyn at 9 a.m. 

for the examination of library, &c., at Mostyn | to withdraw from receiving her pension, aud that 
Hall, by the express permission of Lord Mostyn ; 
afverwards it is proposed to visit the remains of 


o arias Bil Soi0det eens be dodeaeed Roen gpg nau iggiae Ca Rigger tara to 
what would otherwise be the commercial value —— od - mee amar Ss wees ¢ a sr 
of such of the lands as were set apart for species Sonaee Rig eager ee Ske 
labourers’ dwellinge. The estimated gross cost | 9°) emg . eae ie pias ra a oman 
of the entire scheme authorised by the Bill was pagrers ea oe. are in al 
8,630,4701., and after allowing for recoupmente, | 7.) pind ive desi spe o8 — meee 
the net cost would Se ee apt your | is _— ee aii clade 
was the period speci thin whic wor ‘ : 
could bes pina: woaers The Honourable Miss ana pige gpl oe eo “ee pps | 
Stanley, Alderman Sir 8. H. Waterlow, M P., 7 soma do Tatns,” Frederick Mow 
Mr. West, Q.C., and many others were called by ’ 
the latter to prove the hardship the displace. 
ments would inflict on the artisan class, especially 
where the principal West-end improvements are MARBLES. 
to be hited ey and hod a we on the gatas! fod inv didhoult te get to teovarions marbles 
e ° terlow ° se 1 Se OD exai- 
Me, doth died pee wiledla to the above bition T iknow of the kind open to the pablie; bat it 
clause, rendering it still more onerous ia ite cunsencnl.» Ss ag aga ag auc honing 
operation. The Gray’s-inn-rosd Spar (Exmouth. Verde avti net aeaite Driggs-0-Care, Sod “wuiearoes 
street) was rejected on the opposition of Mr. J. | others. Will aty of your radere oblige by informing 
Early Cooks, which reduces the gross estimate able Sooaateines peony @ oe 
by 135,000/. and the net estimate by 90,0002. 





























ee CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

BUILDERS BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, Kemble (Wilts).On. the 8th inst, the parish 
Tue thirtieth annual general meeting of this! oharch of Ali Saints, Kemble, Wilts, was re- 
Institation was held on Thursday at Willie’s| opened, after being rebuilt from the foundations 
Rooms, St. James's. The treasurer, Mr. Geo.| at the sole cost of the patroness of the living, 
Piucknett (of the firm of Cubitt & Co.), in the| Mies Gordon. The works have bsen carried out 
chair. from the designs of Messrs. Mediand & Son, 
The annual report congratulated the sub-| architects, of Gloucester. The works comprise 

: the taking down the chancel, which was built 
‘ appeal | about the year 1840 quite out of harmony with 

made by the president (Mr. Charles B. Waller) | the remainder of the charch, and the building of 
on the occasion of the annual dinner in Novem- | » new chancel, in Thirteenth.Century Gothic, of 
ber last, the donations then obtained were very | the same size and form as the old, with richly. 
liberal ; and as the Court of Chancery had sanc-| moulded lancet windows and Parbeck marble 
tioned the transfer of the “ Building Fand” to | shafts, tile wall decoration by Maw & Co., at the 
the General Relief Fund, the amount now invested | eastend containing Creed, Lord’s Prayer,Ten Com. 
in the Three per Cent. Consols was 20,2921. | mandments, and the words over the Holy Table, 
13s. 7d. Sach being the case, the committee |“ Tpig do in remembrance of Me”; new oak 
felt they could safely recommend that all/ Holy Table and Glastonbury chairs, presented 
fature donations should be expended instead by Mr. W. Price Jones, of Him-green; velvet 
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arope, with the numbers of the pictures on 
the walls or in the catalogue given wherever 








ivi from the Ewen aisle on the south | tematioally, and in a complete and com -| many of the designs pro. 
Samer. aeolian. The eget The book will not be less usefal daced in this . This method of ornamenta- 
church throughout has been refloored, and re- to the majority, from the fact that it is not cal- | tion ig really bat durable or monumental 

i culated so much as for epee 4 in character, nor can it be said to realise severity 


| 













Brimscombe, who had for their foreman pictare-galleries. Miss Thompson does 
Thomas Whiting. diverge into criticism much, contenting herself | where this is avoided the effect is better ; in the 
Woodstock.—A meeting of the committee for | for the most part with a general statement as to| two up head-stones on 4, and the 
restoration of Woodstock parish church was | the position in art of the painter of whom she is | stone a solid cross upon it in plate 9, 
held on the 7th inst., to receive tenders for the | speaking, and his leading which | for 
are described in the main well and correctly;; A many of the are ve of 


restoration of the parish church. The portions 
of the church to be now commenced are:—/| and there is a quiet sensible tone, and absence 
1. North aisle clearstory ; 2. Nave, south aisle, | of verbiage or superflaous remarks, which is very 
and groundwork ; 3. Floors, and reseating. The/ satisfactory to the reader. The book is, how- 
contract of Mr. Groves, of Milton-under-Wych-| ever, rather a memorandum and guide as to 
wood, Oxon, wag accepted, the amount being| facts than a work suggesting anything like 
3,9181. 1s. 11d. thonghtfal or profound criticism, and occasionally, 

Brampton.—The foundation-stone of a new /| asin her brief remark about Blake, theauthoress 
church at Brampton, Cumberland, was laid on | falls short of appreciating or sympathising with 
the 12th inst. by “Mr. George Howard. The /| her subject. For general readers, travellers, &c., 
church will be Gothic in style, and will consist of | the book is really what it professes to be,—an 
a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. Its length is| intelligible and complete handbook, very well 
97 ft. wide, and its breadth 60 ft. 10 in. outside. | carried out. 
The interior width of the nave is 20 ft. 6in.; 
the north aisle, 15 ft. 1 in. ; and the south aisle, 
15 ft. 9 in. From the floor to the top of the nave, 
in the centre of the building, the height is 40 ft. 
The length of the chancel is 41 ft. There are 
to be two vestries, an upper and a lower; and 
at the west end the plans show a tower and a 
spire, bat in all probability the spire will not be 
erected at present, as the fands will not allow of ‘ 
it. The new church will accommodate 500 people. | THs is a collection of lithographed designs for 





Christian Gravestones. Illustrated by 150 Exam. 
ples, in which Saitability of Parpose and 
Expression have been especially considered, 
Designed by Wittiam Saarr OapEn, author 
of “Studies in Mercantile Architecture.” | ; 


has been pulled down, is being used in the erec- 
tion of the new one, and the whole of the build- 
ing will be of red freestone. The estimated cost | cases, to enable any one working the mouldings 
is nearly 9,0001. The architect is Mr. Webb, of | to gather precisely the intention of the designer 
London ; and the contractors for the whole of | 8 to detail, thongh the general idea is clear 
the work are Messrs. Beaty, Brothers, Carlisle} enough. The author says that he has endea- 
Mr. Morland is clerk of the works. voured to work out certain principles which he 

thinks should be observed in designs of this 
class, viz.: “simplicity of outline, severity of 
detail, and a general motive of design in which 








Wiiscellanea. 


“ Miniature Aquariums.”—The Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company are too enter. 








ooks ceived. the cross or other Christian emblem, monogram, by half, according to statements made at 
ia % 3 Be or text are leading featares,” and adds, that | the of the Lambeth Vestry on the 19th 
and.book to the Public Picture Galleries of |“ style, as generally understood, and as the ex.|i28t- Mr. F.H. Fowler called attention to the 

; : al that li Organisms were 


Europe, with a brief Sketch of the various | pression of various systems of thought, is i . 

Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth| tionally avoided, the object being to obiain an | found in the water supplied by the South 

Century to the Eighteenth inclusive. By | elastic and harmonious combination of work. 

Karz Toomeson, London: Macmillan & Co. | able detail, at once effective, inexpensive, and 
87 ° : 

HIS very compact book is, as we learn from; Looking at the designs in the light 
the preface, the result of notes taken by the| remarks we can venllly perceive z bobs mr 
authoress when visiting the principal picture /| the author has aimed at carrying out the prin- i 
galleries of Europe with her father, Sir Henry | ciples here expressed, and to which, theoretically 
Thompson, during five successive seasons; not/we make no objection. But we should say ; 
originally with any view to publication, which | had somewhat deceived himself in regard to the 
was an afterthought, arising from the sugges-| realisation of these principles. Referring, in the 
tion of Mr. G. Grove. What Miss Thompson | first place, to the statement as to the avoidance 
has endeavoured to accomplish has been an | of special style: where this is most prominently 
examination of all the chief picture-galleries of | realised, it seems only to amount to the union of | *®¢ two companies, he would attend 
Europe, and most of the smaller ones, so as | certain features of Classic with certain features it much 
to be able to point out the principal and most /of Gothic architecture. Bat, in fact, for the 


~~ fines the local catalogu d 

re and titles from ©: and | style, and that not a general style but 

a brief historical sketch of the principal As theoe'hat Gale een ae ne 

European schools of art down to the end of the | of politics, so there is, as it seems to us, a Man.| 2#™serous at all. Mr. Hill said be 

last century, with a few biographical records | chester school of architectaral detail. When we 
noticed some time since the same author's pains. 


5 


added a table of the dates of the | taking and elaborate set of designs thought these “living organisms” did not re- 
birth et far as they are known, of | treatment for mercan sadhitection otieaael ee ene Se en eas 
yer en ane nonsenenr : the prevalence of this Manchester manner; anditis require a person's eyes, for they 
book is very systematically arranged. | one which we can only admire with » great deal of | Were “magnificent In fect, a tambler- 
Bint onan museums galleries | reservation. There is a sort of “ go” and effective. | 2! of water was a sort of “ Brighton Aquarium 
wemed in book, grouped under the headings | ness about it, but a great want of refinement and | 2 Miniature.” There onght really to be some 
a a gan » and followed by a| repose. The prominent characteristics seem to | 2°02 taken in the matter. Ultimately it was 
Mat of enthorities eonm ted. Then follows the | be a great love of the chamfer system of orns. | 2®cided that the medical officer should make a 
the hand-book in the shape of « brief| ment, employed in kind of varied manner, | T®POFt to the Vestry as to the state of the water 
history of each national school or schools of | in some cases clever an effective, but prodacing supplied to the by the Southwark and 
painting, which is really a series of brief com-|an impression angular and fi toa Vauxhall Water Company. 


This is the impression, we must say, which 
desigus for head-stones give us. " Certainly we 
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Home Hospitals for the Well-to-Do.—Last 
week a meeting of the committee recently ap- 
pointed to consider the scheme for the promotion 
of Home Hospitals for the Well-to-Do was held 
in the Venetian Parlour of the Mansion-house, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Nerthum- 
berland. It was resoved to establish an associa- 
tion to provide homes, which should be self- 
supporting, for the treatment and cure of disease, 
as in hospitals, by skilled nursing, rest, and regu- 
lated diet, under proper sani and hygienic 
conditions, with the comforts of bome, for the 
benefit of a'l classes when attacked by illness, 
who could afford to pay in various degree for such 
advantages. For that purpose the committee 
decided to make an appeal to the public for 
funds—say 20,0001..—to enable them to open 
one or more homes fitted with every comfort and 
requirement which science and forethought could 
suggest. 

Disinfection and Sanitation.—We have 
had our attention called tothe patent appliances 
of the Disinfection and Sanitary Works Com- 
pany, Limited, and their mode appears so simple 
and efficacious for preventing the escape of 
sewer and other norious gases into houses, and 
securing immunity from the foul odours arising 
from drains and water-closets, that persons who 
study their health, and have a regard for house- 
bold comfort, would do well to call at the office 
of the company (Queen Victoria-street), simply 
to see their “automatic disinfec' in opera- 
tion. As an efficient and practical method of 
purifying and disinfecting the atmosphere of 
private houses, it seems to us well deserving of 
attention. 








TENDERS. 


For paving the footways ofthe Albion-gardens, Hammer- 
smith, for the Fulham Board of Works :— 
Val de Travers .. . £167 0 0 
Bociété Francaise des “Aspbaites... 120 0 0 
Brunswick Rock Asphalt Co, 
pted) 10 0 0 








For alterations, 177, East India-road, for Mr, Hall. 
Messrs. A. & C, Harston, architects :— 





For alterations, 175, East Iodia-road, for Mr, Chap- 
man. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 
Wood & Bleap (accepted)........ «we £165 0 0 





For enlargement of boiler-house, Stepney Union Work- 
house, Bromley. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 
‘Seward ... Z£isl 0 0 
Heiser... wee 165 0 0 
Le Frere (aot i in ‘attendance) ace 18 0 @ 








For building new coach-house and stables in Amburst 
Park-road, Stamford-hiil, for Mr, R. Ellis. Mr. Wm. 
Eve, architect :— 








Crabb ....... . .£350 0 0 
ONE copula luctovtccuptsettcclinscktensevane 245 0 0 
Herne., 24400 
High & Co. (accepted) .. eros 202 0 O 





For the erection of ie and coach-houses at Central- 
hill, Norwood, for Mr. T, J. White. Messrs, Selby & 
Rogers, architects :— 

Hitchcock (accepted)...............0. £700 0 0 





For stabling at Leigham Court-road, Streatham. 
Henry Hall, architect, Quantities by Me-srs, Selby & 





Walker £670 0 0 
Lister .. 595 0 0 
Smith 586 0 0 
Mason........ 579 0 0 
M‘Lachlan............... - 63 0 0 
Hitchoock (accepted)..............0008 626 10 0 





For completion of St. Mark’s Tower, Dalston. Mr, J. L, 
Bleckburn, architect :— 





Stamp ae ne ai OE Se Rai 0 
Boyce .... o 
Forrest. ..........00» 0 
Winship . 0 

odonteabie enki scuécens bases sesecassoeese | 808 0 








For erecting business premises at C 
ast onan ‘ed pr roydov. Quantities 


idge (accepted)... ... £1,204 0 0 








For the erection of house, St. La 
Mr. W. 8. Barwick, architect :— ners ees, Some 


WOOL  ncidiisdiisniccchinicdads wren see dooste 

Bugdeo .. ehouscepoinpaneiia pinecepsheshennhecs 367 10 0 
Mitcbell ... ebeisdun+vencesviccscanéle Mae OS O 
OUD cicicsusininittsineaibeinl 231 0 0 





For the erection of four cottages at Bryant's-place 
Swarts City of Rochester. Mr, J. H. nan ai ory 


Gat es. sevevereerece-vveee £819 0 0 
West (accepted) .. ore verevesee 8O O O 
Jeffrey......... 000000 ssegesencessesseessesee 296 QO O 


of workshops, club, and 
lling- ya book St. Peter’s, Vaux r the 
Ree Gear Sud Building Committee. Mr. E eed, oe the | 
pone one Quantities by ie. Cc. 





©. W. Howard = 


ssvversee 1,270 
eoeeenges 1,350 





—— Great Queen-street 
ttee, Messrs, E. Haber- 


ee eaererccenesees £8,579 
— ee Robinson. ...05.....0.. 0008 8, 


For rebuilding the 
Lincoln’s cr ggre et 














Haynes .....r.0seneeeee eases 
Newman & Mann 
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For restoring warehouses for Messrs. Jones Brothers, 
Slate Merchants, City Basin, Mr. Owen Lewis, architect. 
—— not supplied : — 











y & Son focsior essaiekan Tee 
Blandford & Co. sactwncbens jnisbeotsame “400 @ 


£875 0 0 
00 
797 0 0 
785 0 0 
00 
0 





Cowiand Brothers ............ 


For fifteen pairs villa residences at Sutton, for Mr. C. 

ong hay Williams, & Peston, architecte. 
tities prepared b 

porate: * Priddle P tS Eaten £27,500 0 0 





For onntry = to St. Mar«’s Church, Myddelton- 





Gowland eemeee 


Alfred Boxall 
cecesesqe 08,030 0 0 
ehdes 276 0 0 
we 26,000 0 0 
#2397 0 0 
socediibibiesehedeedat 374 0 0 





Bird 
Cowland Brothers 


For erection of St. Peter's vicarage, Seffron-hil), Mr. 
G. Lansdown, architect :— 





For nara f and painting works at Christ’s Hospital, | . 











Mr. Tnomas Renton, architect :— 
£735 0 





moe Y pean 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Pitman & Cuthberts»m (accepted) 610 0 0 





For house and offices at Kingston-bill, for Dr. Kane. 
Henry Macaulay, architect. 
Alfred Boxall :-— 

Wells ..cssecceeses whisevciodes sererenssee £2,550 0 0 


Quantities by Mr. 








Lane fn ee pes 





For erection of club building, Northumberland-:quare, 
Mr. H, Milter, ny ean? i— 
Chapman & Sons... 
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the Misses Thomson, 


For alterations and repairs at 21, Woburn-square, for 
Messrs, Tarring & Wilkinson, 


paceuudeeaksitdusetsbwdbiaihbactgias £320 0 8 
Phillips & Son (eccepted)....... 


eee SUL 7 8 


Decoration. 
sie ony dillsainins inital 231 0 0 


For additions and alterations at ‘No. 1 16, Kensington 
Mr. Charles Barry, » architect ;— 


Holland & Hanren ........--2 





Pete’ Brothers (accepted) 


oa 
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For erection of house at Ascot, for Mr. Bowen May. 
Mr. R. eheon Came, architect, 


Quantities he _ 











£2,931 
2,696 ° 
pred 06 
2,689 0 0 

- 2,633 0 0 





For the erection of additional wing at: the Cavendish 
College, Cam' ridge, for the College Association, Mesars. 
John Giles & Gough, oe 
osttdonncnepvocsese MM, LO 
Hook & Oldrey. -cepvohendiedin ones seve. MTs 
eter Pa Bros. ry WMA Sisicsenes -- 8,755 


eee ae FS 
Pattinson Brothers... ees Phesddoess 8,189 
Sharman 8,09) 
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For Mr. Badd’s shop at Walthamstow for ‘ Mitchell, 
3,300/.,"" read Gibbon & Mitchell, 3,3002, 











public oaulngn iota Hoos resta, of course, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—R. P.—C. & Sonr.—C. 1-0. W. H-J. P.—W.-H. & B— 
©, C. H.—B, & Co —J. G.—C, J.—A, B.—H. M—E. 8. R—P. 4 0.— 
ER. B.—C.—B. & W. B.—F. M. N. (too late). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
aire emante of tacts, Yists of tenders, Se. mst 
the sender, 


om cate eae authors, 


eh ‘nonemeriy or | 


sak waah gage vend oh 


CHARGES FOR ‘ 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
UNdET 20.0 ccrreeee 

Serko wes wero: BE 

SITUATIONS WANTED. o 
POUR Lines (about THIRTY or under .. 
Bech additional line (about ten seoveccecs Oh 

PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Postage Stamps must not be sent. 


TERMS OF crs ete ie 
gee ai MSL aaa She beat 


ingirec, Covent gateny riot DOUEiAn FOURDELNISE, 


of Coleurinoctree Wt. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

















Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. . je 
M BTODARBT & .OG 
Office: | 
No. 90, Cannon-street, 0.0, [Apvr.] 
The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 


B.0. The best and materials for damp 
courses, gpa" floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
granaries, tun-rooms, 











apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, .8.0., Car. 


marthensbire,—[ Apvr. 





J. Sessions & 


Sons, Docks, "Widkaeker, 
Mannfacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 


SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES from 
Matias to any station in the’ m. 
and terms on application. [Apvr. 


saraspoat & REAP, 












COUINGRS | PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


Sante tia teapenes LONDON, 8.E. 


With Tilustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
Ready This Day, 


ONCRETE : its USE in BUILDING an 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES, 


A Practical Treatise on the Merits of Concrete for Walls, 
Floors, and Roofs, and its Adaptation for Horticaltural 
eee Cottages, &c. By THOMAS 

(Clerk of ot Works to the Right Hon, Lord 
Ashburton). 


London ; KE. & F. N, SPON, 48, C 8.W. 
New York : 446, / ln tes mons ge pe 
F. W. REYNOLDS & CO. 78, Southwark-st. London, 8.B. 


LANS WITHOUT INSTRUMENTS.— 


LETTS'S SECTION PAPERS are ruled in subdivision of 
au inch, so that the limes do not show o! [a 
vom. Didmo thy ohne thas be deaun tp way peas h 
— ‘est accuracy, empleo chest on five stamps. ONE- 
URTH THE PRICK OF ANY OTH Price Lists gratia— 
LETTS, SON Naw oo teenie oteh nett 














38 post-free. 

MPROVED SYSTEM of BOOK- 
fig odo of the be Birkbeck Prine Lil past pecres seency 

simplicity of arrangement, avd centains within 
against errors.—London : HENRY C. BEV ES, 97, Lambeth-road, 8.E. 

AXTON’S TABLES. 

RICKLAYERS’ TABLES: (Me cap twenty-two Tabler, with 
ders and Contractors, &c. 


— 30,000 Calculations for the use of 

By RY LAXTON, C.E. F.L.8S. F.R.B.S. Price 58 

span eo ge — ge i Page and Gas: con- 
in y-three Tables, with near! Calculations, 
TABLES WORKMEN'S ce 3 

A or AG contain! of 
tg sae wan iy ws tna os and : wraoed for 
C.E. &. In wrapper, ls. ; ae be 63. . * c 


BEMROSE & SON8, 10, Paternoster-buildings. 
Rover ACADEMY. of ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION will gl on MONDAY, AUGUST 6th 
Admission (from 8 till 6°30), 











is; is. ; 
vrs vader y mg il, Is 64. 
JERE Se ane ee ta ince Mon ek 
1, 
Holway, th  Admisrion, day and as will 





A. EaTOM, Secretary, 














